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COMMUNICATIONS THEORY 


OLLOWING 


World War II a scientific breakthrough of the first magnitude oc- 
curred — namely, communications engineering. Scientists such as 
Claude Shannon and Norbert Wiener demonstrated that informa- 
tion sent over a noise-laden communication channel had the mathe- 
matical properties of entropy in thermodynamics. According to the 
second law of thermodynamics in physics, confusion in every iso- 
lated system tends to increase while order decreases. Cybernetics 
was the name given to the application of this principle to the field 
of communications.' 

The new theory proved to be very fruitful in cutting across the 
barriers separating disciplines. As a result numerous applications 
were found in such disparate fields as the military, the medical, the 
psychological and the industrial professions. It is the purpose of this 
article to show that as a heuristic device to rationalize human and 
social activities, communications theory can contribute to an under- 
standing of liturgy’s role in the life of the Mystical Body. 


REVELATION IS COMMUNICATION 


It is easy to forget that revelation and redemptive history are forms 
of communication. What constitutes the specific grandeur of Juda- 
ism and Christianity is that, in contrast to other religions, both are 
predicated on the audacious fact of God addressing man in a dialog. 
As partner in a theandric conversation, man is commissioned to 
sound the counterpart of earth and creature in praising the Creator. 

In Christianity, as a fulfilment of the Old Law, we find the most 
sublime form of communication at work, not merely between parts 
and parts as in other areas of rational inter-communication, but as 
between the whole and the parts. In short, God is the direct source 
of a message, whose impulse gives meaning to creation in its 
entirety. 

It may strike the reader as a bit bizarre to explain the Catholic 
credo in terms of an engineering theory, but if man is the “hearer” 

1The word “cybernetics” stems from the Greek kubernétes (steersman). 
Our English word “governor” is dérived from this root. 
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of that Word by which God benignly seeks to lift the veil on His 
inner trinitarian life by human channels of communication, then 
communication theory has definite relevance. God has chosen mate- 
rial symbols in order to communicate to man; the first two verses of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews indicate that very clearly: “God who, 
at sundry times and in divers manners, spoke in times past to the 
fathers by the prophets, last of all, in these days has spoken to us 
by His Son. . . .” 

All dialog by means of signs — and that is indubitably the case in 
divine revelation — falls under the constant laws of communication 
theory. 

Communication presupposes a pattern of intelligible symbols. 
The less the order present in a system of communications, the 
weaker is the message. Thus nature in a closed system tends to run 
downhill and exhaust itself, unless there are outside controls and 
preventives. Entropy is the expression which communications engi- 
neers use to measure the lack of order in an information channel. 

One might object that any practical applications to divine reve- 
lation are immediately excluded by virtue of the fact that the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance in the Church prevents the commingling of error 
with the traditional deposit of faith which has been entrusted to her. 

Nonetheless the message of God, while itself free from contam- 
ination, is communicated to man in a channel where entropy is 
definitely at work. As a sovereign over his own will, man can resist 
the Word of God in a culpable act of infidelity; he can reject part of 
it in heresy; he can, moreover, refuse to acknowledge the temporal 
guardian of the purity of the message in schism. 

Even within the fold itself, the distribution of accents regarding 
God’s message ranges widely. Whereas the faith of an unlettered 
peasant encompasses as its object the same set of divine proposi- 
tions as the faith of a theologian, there may be a world of difference 
in the practical understanding and application of these truths. Nor 
does this imply necessarily that the theologian has the more pro- 
found catholic sense. It could conceivably be just the other way 
around. 

The message of God, then, remains essentially incorrupt on its 
journey into men’s hearts. Because, however, of the presence of 
entropy in all systems where human fallibility is present, other mes- 
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sages and other signals are competing with the incorrupt message 
of God’s Word. Here is where communication theory can shed 
some light. 

The very essence of communication is to be seen as a transmission 
of possible alternatives. The fundamental problem of communica- 
tion is that of reproducing at one point a message selected and sent 
out at another point. Every actual message is one selected from a 
set of possible messages. Entropy serves to blur the clear lines of 
distinction among alternative messages so that reception of the 
message is not true. 

It is important at this point to distinguish between two uncer- 
tainties in every operation of communication: 1) that which is due 
to the freedom in the selecting and sending of the message, and 2) 
that which issues from noise or entropy. The first type of uncer- 
tainty is unavoidable and desirable ; the second type of uncertainty 
is avoidable and highly undesirable from the communication stand- 
point. 

Since revelation is the exercise of the greatest freedom on the 
part of God, it carries along with its credentials a total claim on 
man’s will and intellect in the act of faith. However, the disorganiza- 
tion of the message in transit is an obstacle to faith and begs for 
corrective action. The stirring words of Abbot Marmion in the 
foreword to his book, Christ, the Life of the Soul, are the best testi- 
mony to the possibilities of distorting the message of God to man: 


My object in these, as in all my other instructions, is to fix the eyes and 
the hearts of my readers on Jesus Christ and on His Word. He is the 
Alpha and Omega of all sanctity and His Word is the divine seed, from 
which all sanctity springs. In the first ages of the Church these two 
divine principles, untrammelled in their action, produced wonders of 
sanctity, but, little by little, men, not content with the simplicity of the 
divine message, mingled their own conceptions with those of God. | 
felt convinced that if I could deliver God’s message in His own words, 
according to the divine simplicity of His plan, these same effects would 
follow, and I must say that my hopes have not been disappointed. 


PROBLEMS OF LITURGICAL COMMUNICATION 


In a very real sense, the liturgy of the Church can be viewed as an 
inverse transmitter, taking the transmitted signal of prophetic and 
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biblical inspiration plus the ecclesiastical tradition and changing it 
back into a message suited to spell out the “good news” for the 
faithful. 

Understood in the light of communications theory, liturgy is 
beset by three levels of problems: A) how accurately can the sym- 
bols of communication be transmitted (the technical problem); B) 
how precisely do the transmitted symbols convey the desired mean- 
ing (the semantic problem); and C) how effectively does the re- 
ceived meaning affect the conduct of the receiving party in the 
desired way (the effectiveness problem). It should be rather obvi- 
ous that limitations at level A will modify results at levels B and C, 
and similarly disturbances at level B will adversely influence per- 
formance at the C level. 

Translation and tradition are in a sense, traitors, according to the 
maxim “traddutore traditore.” Why? Because entropy is at work 
in contributing to the disorganization of the message in transit. 
There are any number of salient examples from Church history. 

For instance, the work of Fr. Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., has 
shown how the reaction to Arianism caused the Gallic liturgy to 
stress the divinity of Christ to the neglect of His mediatorial role, 
which the Latin rite affirmed in the lapidary formula: “. . . per 
Christum Dominum nostrum.”? Here divine revelation became 
involved in forces of entropy with adverse consequences for those 
dependent on the Gallic liturgy as a channel of communication of 
God’s message. 

Another example is the stress which a number of theologians of 
the Latin West put on Christ’s death as a juridical act where the 
divine justice is appeased by means of penal substitution. This theory 
varies in its main stress from that, held by Doctors of the Church, 
that Christ as savior freely accepted from God the mission of re- 
deeming mankind.’ Again the question is one of accent and not of 
heresy. 

One could mention other serious examples of dogmatic and litur- 
gical entropy in the history of divine communication: the stress on 

*J. A. Jungmann, S.J. The Mass of the Roman Rite. Vol. I (New York: 
Benziger, 1950), 380-82. Cf. also the chapter “Through Christ Our Lord” 
in Karl Adam’s Christ Our Brother (New York: Macmillan, 1931). 


*J. Rivigre. Le Dogme de la Rédemption (Paris: Librairie V. Lecoffre, 
1905), 496ff. 
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liberating grace (i.e., gratia medicinalis) rather than on divinizing 
grace (i.e., gratia elevans) ;* the preference for the passion and 
death of Christ and the growing subordination of the resurrection ;° 
the conception of death as a biological separation of body from soul 
and not as a door by which the Christian meets Christ ;* a shifting 
in emphasis in the Middle Ages from the elements of sacrifice and 
communion in the Mass to the Real Presence;’ the rise of pious 
sentiments about Christ’s childhood and manhood at the end of the 
twelfth century and an eclipse of the Christian mystery as such;® 
the decline in notions of the priesthood of the faithful after the 
Council of Trent;*® the conception of penance as first the forgive- 
ness of sins ex opere operato and secondly as reconciliation with 
the Church ;?° and the relatively recent revival of the age-old doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body together with the impulse towards 
more frequent Communion.” 

What historical scholarship is bringing to light today is that God’s 
message is not only a quantitative set of symbols but has a qualita- 
tive character which depends on the symbols chosen to express the 
message as well as on the context in which these symbols are 
manifested. 

As we have seen, communication theory rests on the conviction 
that the effectiveness problem (namely, how men respond to the 
messages they receive) is inextricably bound up with the technical 
and semantic problems of symbols and language. Where “random- 
ness” is present in the message so that uncertainty arises, an un- 

“Cf. Henri Rondet, S.J. “La Grace Liberatrice,” Nouv. Revue Théol. 69 
(February, 1947), 113-36; also his Gratia Christi: essai d’histoire du dogme 
et de théologie dogmatique (Paris: Beauchesne, 1948). 

* Louis Bouyer. Liturgical Piety (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1955). Also Karl Rahner, S.J. “Dogmatische Fragen zur Osterfroem- 
migkeit,” Paschatis Sollemnia (Freiburg: Herder, 1959). 

*Karl Rahner, S.J. Zur Theologie des Todes (Freiburg: Herder, 1958). 


——— op.cit. Vol. II (1955), 206ff. Cf. also Bouyer, op.cit., chapt. 22. 
cit. 

* James E. Rea. The Common Priesthood of the Members of the Mystical 
Body (Westminster: Newman, 1947). Also Paul F. Palmer, S.J. “The Lay 
Priesthood: Real or Metaphorical,” Theological Studies, VIII (December, 
1947), 574-613. 

Karl Rahner. “Vergessene Wahrheiten ueber das Busssakrament,” 
Schriften zur Theologie. Vol. II (Einsiedeln: Benziger, 1955), 143-83. 

“Henri de Lubac, S.J. Corpus Mysticum (Paris: Aubier, 1949); The 
Splendor of the Church (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1956), chap. 4. 

48 Pius X. De quotidiana ss. Eucharistiae sumptione. Cf. Denziger-Rahner. 
Enchiridion Symbolorum (Freiburg: Herder, 1957), nos. 1981-90. 
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desirable sort of subjective piety generally arises, which is only 
loosely connected with the incorrupt message of the magisterial 
tradition of the Church. 

It is not with the source of the message or the channel of trans- 
mission (Christ and the Church He founded) that the difficulty is 
to be found, but rather with the mode of transmission whereby the 
Church mediates the entrusted message of the “glad tidings” to 
the world. Here is where we see the importance of the liturgy for 
a communication theory as seen within the plan of redemption. 


THE TASK OF THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


Pius XI bore eloquent testimony to the role of liturgy as the ordi- 
nary means of transmitting the Church’s teachings to peoples of 
all ages and lands: 

For people are taught the truths of the faith and 
brought to appreciate them more effectively by the annual celebration 
of the sacred mysteries than by official pronouncements of the Church. 
For such pronouncements usually reach only the few, and, for the most 
part, the learned; feasts reach all the faithful. Pronouncements speak 
once; feasts speak every year, in fact, forever.1% 


The Church year, as it grew out of the celebration of Sunday as 
a “little Easter,” is admirably suited to portray the redemptive work 
of Christ in the Mass as a progressive unfolding within the great 
feasts of the temporal cycle. But the symbols, gestures, language, 
actions which are to be employed must be renewed and adapted 
continually to meet the ever-changing context of life within which 
man finds himself. You cannot store information in a progressively 
changing world without inviting depreciation of this information. 

Even the Church’s incorrupt message will undergo distortions in 
transit (not however in itself, as we know) if the symbols and sig- 
nals are not continually renewed. No one has described the situa- 
tion more poignantly than Susanne Langer: 

All old symbols are gone 
and thousands of average lives offer no new materials to a creative 
imagination. This, rather than physical want, is the starvation that 
threatens the modern worker, the tyranny of the machine. The with- 
drawal of all natural means for expressing the unity of personal life 


* Pius XI. Quas Primas. Cf. The Sacred Heart Encyclicals of Pope Leo 
XIII and Pope Pius XI (New York: America Press), 23-4. 
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is a major cause of the distraction, irreligion, and unrest that mark the 
proletariat of all countries.1* 


Fortunately the liturgy in recent times has, by dint of dedicated 
historical research and timely accommodations, been resisting the 
gravitational pull of entropy. Efforts at the vernacular, participation 
by means of sung and dialog Masses and offertory processions, and 
greater tightening of the structure of liturgical rites so that the super- 
fluous and unseemly are cut away —all have been steps toward 
solving the serious technical and semantic problems involved in 
communicating. 

There are still local islands of entropy within the modern liturgi- 
cal framework, to be sure. Pelagian, Jansenistic, Quietistic and 
Monophysite undercurrents, to name a few, may be still observed 
in the concrete forms of piety and popular devotion which are to 
be found in various countries. Acceptance of these tendencies do 
not make one a heretic, but they represent depreciation of the 
message. 

Communication is important for it leads to knowledge, not some 
abstract knowledge that does not place demands on the entire 
man, but a knowledge of heart and mind which Christ tried to 
impart. Did He not say: “You shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free” (John 8:32), and “This is eternal life: that 
they may know You, the one true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent” (John 14:3)? 

To live effectively in any society means to live with adequate 
means of communication, with access to vital information. It is not 
enough to say complacently that God has spoken or that the Church 
possesses the revealed Word of God. It is man’s glory and frighten- 
ing task to be not only “hearer of the Word” but also, having once 
heard in faith, to transmit the Word to others. In other words, the 
“speaking” that goes on in God’s revelation is something that can- 
not be adequately expressed in the past tense. It is “going on” even 
now. 

Though the Church will prevail against the gates of hell and will 
exist on that day when the Bridegroom returns, nevertheless it is, 
at any given moment in history, subject to the terrible fate of the 


“ Susanne Langer. Philosophy in a New Key (New York: Penguin Books, 
1948), 237f. 
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Ancient Dispensation— namely, a transmutation of God’s living 
Word into the sterile formulas of phariseeism or a false messianism. 
It happened once in divine history that entropy in the lines of com- 
munication voided God’s message. We have no assurance that this 
will not repeat itself in any given era of the Church’s immortal life. 

If communications engineering can teach a liturgist any single 
lesson, it should be this: every message, no matter how incorrupt 
in itself and despite the degree of its excellence, will be faithfully 
transmitted only in proportion to the accuracy of the symbols 
chosen, the absence of noise (or entropy) in the information chan- 
nel and the capacity of the audience to comprehend the transmitted 
signals. 

The liturgical movement has performed yeoman service in try- 
ing to render the message of God’s love and mercy as lucid and 
as moving as it was when the Jews left the divine Master in amaze- 
ment saying, “Never did man speak as this man” (John 7:46). Its 
work is far from over, but it has thus far contributed immensely 
toward maintaining the integrity of those internal channels of com- 
munication that are indispensable to the vigor of the Mystical Body 
of Christ.* 

* This also seems to be the judgment of a Protestant student of the Catholic 


liturgical movement: Ernest B. Koenker. The Liturgical Renaissance in the 
Roman Catholic Church (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1954), 


197f. 
Neil P. Hurley, S.J. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


ANOINTING IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT? 


HE law of incarnation is basic 
to the Christian religion: God communicates divine life to men 
through the medium of persons and things that can be perceived by 


1This is the first of three articles on the practice and significance of 
anointing in the Old and New Testaments. 
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the senses. Christ Himself is the great sacrament, in whom the hu- 
man is possessed and elevated by the divine, the divine revealed 
through the human. The entire Christian economy is a continuation 
of the Incarnation. The sacraments, specifically, are the means by 
which the Incarnation is applied to us. Sensible signs, they contain 
and communicate what they symbolize, thus transforming men into 
the divine. 

Christianity, therefore, is not an ethical system but an historical 
event, God’s intervention in human affairs. At a precise moment of 
time God became man, an event which has irrevocably changed our 
universe. History is divided into the period before, a long prepara- 
tion for the Incarnation, and the period after, its application to the 
lives of individual men. 

The first period, which we call the Old Testament, contains in 
symbol what the latter contains in reality. The Old Testament is the 
type, the New Testament the antitype. Not only the Incarnation it- 
self, but the numerous persons and things employed in the economy 
which derives from it, were foreshadowed and prepared throughout 
the centuries. 

It is of interest, therefore, to study the development of the sensible 
signs which are employed in our sacramental system. It is a truism 
that they contain what they symbolize, but it is equally pertinent to 
observe that they symbolize what they contain, and the significance 
of the symbols can be accurately determined only by historical 
investigation. The present study seeks to apply this method to one 
particular sacramental symbol, that of anointing, and determine its 
symbolic significance by tracing its use throughout the Old Testa- 
ment. 


ANOINTING FOR COSMETIC PURPOSES 


The origin of the practice of anointing is hidden in the dawn of his- 
tory. It seems to have been known among all ancient peoples, but 
was particularly common in the Near East, which has supplied us 
with our most abundant documentation on the history of ancient 
man. The hot, dry climate of the region contributed to its extensive 
use. Primitive man used the fat substances of animal flesh to miti- 
gate the effects of the excessive heat upon his skin, and later substi- 
tuted vegetable preparations, particularly the oil of the olive. 
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The basic use of anointing, therefore, was for cosmetic purposes. 
Because oil is a poor conductor of heat, it protects the skin against 
the sun’s rays, and prevents excessive perspiration by closing the 
pores. It soothes the pain of burnt and cracked skin and produces a 
sense of well-being. It was thought to enhance the beauty of the 
countenance and, when mixed with sweet-smelling perfumes, con- 
stituted the principal cosmetic product of the ancient world. 

In this respect, the Israelites conformed to the general practice of 
their cultural milieu. We find David washing and anointing himself 
at the unsuccessful conclusion of the fast which he undertook to 
implore the life of his infant son (2 Sam 12:20). Ruth beautifies 
herself with oil to attract the attentions of Booz (Ruth 3:3), and 
Judith in preparation for her encounter with Holofernes (Judith 
10:2-3). Guests are made comfortable in the same way (Ps 22:5), 
and the failure of Simon the Pharisee to offer this honor to Jesus 
was considered a distinct lack of etiquette (Luke 7:46). 

So closely was anointing connected with comfort and luxury that 
its omission was considered an act of penance. The Essenes, Jo- 
sephus tells us, never used it (Wars II, 8); the Pharisees prescribed 
its omission on days of fasting (Matt 6:16—17). Excessive use, on 
the other hand, was reprehensible (Amos 6:6; Prov 21:17). 


ANOINTING FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES 


The second use of anointing was for curative purposes. This was not 
always based exclusively upon the medicinal properties of oil, but 
sometimes included religious and magical elements. In its origin, 
however, the practice seems to result from the ancients’ discovery 
that oil possessed curative powers for certain types of sickness, par- 
ticularly diseases of the skin. If nothing else, it was able to refresh 
and comfort the patient. 

Medical prescriptions discovered both in Egypt and in Mesopo- 
tamia frequently mention anointing with oil as a popular remedy for 
sickness. Here again we find Israel living in the same cultural pattern 
as her neighbors. The younger Tobia anoints his father’s eyes with 
the gall of a fish to restore his sight (Tob 11:8). Isaia refers to Israel 
as a sick man, covered with wounds which have not been soothed 
with oil (Is 1:6). This was the first thing which the good Samaritan 
did to the wounded traveler (Luke 10:34), and the method em- 
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ployed by the apostles to cure the sick on their missionary journey 
(Mark 6:13). In the new dispensation it would be raised to the 
dignity of a sacrament (James 5:14). 


RITUAL USE OF ANOINTING 


Heretofore we have spoken only of the natural uses of anointing. 
Parallel to these, however, from the very beginning of recorded his- 
tory, we find it used also in religious rites. Here anointing is believed 
to possess a significance and an efficacy which transcend its natural 
qualities. Sacred stones, tablets containing dedicatory inscriptions, 
altars and temples are sanctified by anointing. Persons are conse- 
crated with the same rite, particularly the person of the king. 

Since most of these same practices reappear in the Old Testament, 
it is important to determine what the ancients understood by this 
rite, what significance they attached to it. 

It seems in the beginning to have been a simple transfer to the 
religious sphere of rites which were originally profane, viz., the 
anointings performed for cosmetic purposes, which we have men- 
tioned above. The effect of anointing was to honor a person and 
make him clean, comfortable and contented. Transferred to the 
ritual sphere, it conferred cleanliness and fragrance upon a person 
and thereby seemed to set him apart for the pleasure of the gods. 
Now such a setting apart of a person or thing for the exclusive use 
of the gods constitutes a consecration. Since consecrated persons or 
things are considered holy, it was easy enough to take a further step 
and conclude that it was the anointing which had conferred holiness. 

But there is another and more important element, which originally 
goes back to the sphere of magic. We have seen that animal fat was 
the earliest substance used for anointing. The mystery of life so 
fascinated the ancients that they considered any living matter to 
contain a divine power, capable of transferring its vital energies to 
others. This could be done by eating the flesh and blood of an ani- 
mal, whence originated the sacred banquet. But the transfer of divine 
life could also be accomplished by the external application of animal 
fat, which was believed to contain the divine power in the same way 
as the blood. 

Therefore the person or thing anointed was thought to have re- 
ceived a supernatural power and a special divine status; hence he 
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was sanctified. When agricultural civilizations succeeded nomadic 
pastoral life, olive oil was substituted for animal fat, but the signifi- 
cance of the sacred rite was not lost sight of. Indeed, it is no longer 
explicit in later civilizations, and the magical element is quite absent 
from the Old Testament, but the idea that anointing conferred 
special powers and a state of holiness persists throughout the cen- 
turies. 


ANOINTING OF THE KING 


Among the Hittites and the Chanaanites, the rite for the coronation 
of a king included the ceremony of anointing, and it is very probable 
that this was also the practice of the Assyrians, the Babylonians and 
the Egyptians. In the entire Near East, the royal office was believed 
to possess a markedly religious character, although the deification 
of the king was not a regular procedure except in Egypt. Neverthe- 
less the king was the religious head of his people and the principal 
priest of the realm, and, according to the concept explained above, 
the rite of anointing was believed to confer this sacred status upon 
him. 

In Israel, too, it was the ceremony of anointing which introduced 
the new king to his royal functions. We encounter it as early as the 
book of Judges. Though it is not certain that Abimelech was actually 
anointed, the fable which Joatham opposed to his assumption of 
power (Judg 9:8) shows that this rite, current among the surround- 
ing Chanaanites, was accepted as a means of royal investiture. Later, 
with the establishment of the kingdom under Saul, anointing became 
a regular feature of the coronation ceremony. 

Yahweh Himself commanded Samuel to anoint Saul as king of 
Israel (1 Sam 9:16). Upon the latter’s defection, the prophet was 
ordered once more to fill his vial with oil and proceed to the house 
of Jesse the Bethlehemite, where he privately anointed David (1 
Sam 16:1-13). Another tradition, which knew nothing of this secret 
ceremony, tells us that David was anointed when he began to reign 
in Hebron (2 Sam 2:4) and again when he gained mastery over the 
entire kingdom (2 Sam 5:3). Absalom, too, was anointed by his 
followers at the outset of his abortive rebellion (2 Sam 19:10) and 
Solomon was thus introduced to the succession (3 Kings 1:39). In 
the northern kingdom we hear of the anointing of Jehu (4 Kings 
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9:6); in the southern kingdom Joas and Joachaz receive the sacred 
unction (4 Kings 11:12; 23:30). 

Since an anointing is explicitly mentioned only for these kings, 
some critics have concluded that the others were not anointed at all. 
Such an assumption is by no means compelling. The rite was wide- 
spread in the Near East and was by its very nature required for 
everyone who legitimately occupied the throne. The sacred authors 
insist upon the matter more in the above cases because in each of 
them there is question of the establishment of a new dynasty or of 
some irregularity in the royal succession, but their silence by no 
means implies that the anointing was not conferred upon the other 
kings as well. 


ANOINTING OF PRIESTS 


The Pentateuch gives detailed regulations for the investiture of the 
high priest. After a ritual bath and the imposition of the sacred 
vestments, Aaron is to have the oil of anointing poured over his 
head. He is repeatedly designated as “the anointed priest,” and it is 
clear that this prerogative distinguished him from the other members 
of the levitical hierarchy. 

Other texts, however, speak of an anointing conferred upon all 
the priests. Lev 8:30 specifies that this was done by aspersion, while 
the pouring of the oil upon the head was reserved to the high priest 
alone. Modern commentators, however, generally hold that only the 
high priest was actually anointed. The mention of a general anoint- 
ing belongs to a later layer of the Pentateuch and represents an 
attempt to extend the sacred character conferred by anointing to the 
entire levitical priesthood. 

Furthermore, it is doubtful whether even the high priest himself 
received an anointing in ancient times. There is no mention of it 
except in the Priestly Code, the most recent section of the Penta- 
teuch. While this document often contains very ancient traditions, 
the fact that a priestly anointing is never mentioned in the historical 
books before the exile and seems unknown to Ezechiel in his detailed 
treatment of the priesthood makes it probable that it is of post-exilic 
origin. Before the exile anointing seems to have been reserved to the 
king alone. After the return, when the civil power was transferred to 
the high priest, the royal rite of anointing was also conferred upon 
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him. The Priestly Code reflects this situation and attempts to project 
it backwards into antiquity. 


ANOINTING OF PROPHETS 


King, priest and prophet — these were the three pre-eminent offices 
in Israel. A few passages in the Old Testament refer vaguely to an 
anointing of prophets. Elia is commanded by Yahweh to anoint 
Hazael as king of Syria, Jehu as king of Israel, and Elisae as prophet. 
But there is no mention of the literal accomplishment of this com- 
mand. The great prophet of the third part of Isaia likewise speaks 
of an anointing: “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, for the 
Lord has anointed me.” 

It is clear that in these cases the term “anoint” is used in a purely 
metaphorical sense. A prophet possesses to a certain extent the same 
supernatural qualities which belong by right to an anointed king, 
particularly the gift of God’s spirit. In this figurative sense he can be 
called anointed. In 1 Para 16:22, by the same process of reasoning, 
even the patriarchs are called “my anointed ones.” But there is no 
evidence that any prophet was ever actually anointed. Nevertheless 


the metaphor of prophetic anointing assumes a certain importance 
in the New Testament. 


CONSECRATION TO YAHWEH 


We have seen above that anointing among the ancients was believed 
to confer certain supernatural qualities upon the subject. Precisely 
what did the Israelites believe to be its effects? Since both the priestly 
anointing and the figurative prophetic anointing are derived from 
the royal investiture, it is to the latter that we must look for an indi- 
cation of its religious significance. 

The sacred oil of anointing, which belonged in a special manner 
to Yahweh, sanctified all whom it touched, setting them apart for 
the service of God and separating them from profane things. The 
king was consecrated: he did not become divine, but he became a 
sacred person. Hence the heinousness of the crime of those kings 
who continued to indulge in the practices of pagan worship: they 
rejected their special sacred status and became guilty of sacrilege. 

The king’s close connection with Yahweh gave him a right to 
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special reverence in view of his sacred character. Often he was re- 
ferred to simply as “the anointed one.” His anointing conferred upon 
him the privilege of inviolability. It was a sacrilege to lay hands upon 
him, even to speak slightingly of him. The pious David had the great- 
est reverence for the sacred character of Saul, despite the malice 
which the king had shown towards him. David would not lay a hand 
upon him; he reproached himself even for daring to cut off a piece 
of his garment (1 Sam 24:6-7). He punished with death the Ama- 
lecite who reported that he had slain Saul at his own request (2 Sam 
1:14~—16). David’s followers wanted to kill a man simply for cursing 
their master, “the Lord’s anointed” (2 Sam 19:21). 

But the anointing also imposed obligations. The king was no 
longer a private person; he owed obedience and fidelity to Yahweh. 
In reproaching the kings for their sins, the prophets did not hesitate 
to bring up the subject of their anointing to shame them. “I have 
anointed you king over Israel,” was the oracle of Yahweh which 
Nathan delivered to David, “why have you despised the Lord by 
doing what is evil in My sight?” 


DIVINE ELECTION AND APPOINTMENT 


Just as Yahweh chose Israel out of all other nations, so also He 
singled out certain individuals to rule His people. The royal anoint- 
ing was the means by which the divine election was made known. 
The king was the choice of Yahweh Himself, though often enough 
he was a man who by human standards seemed to have no qualifica- 
tions for the task, as we find in the accounts of the choice of Saul and 
David. 

The king, therefore, held a special place in God’s plan for His 
people. He is often qualified with the title “leader,” a term which 
seems originally to have meant “prince” and has a religious signifi- 
cance, implying as it does the divine election. The anointing also 
made him to be the “son” of Yahweh. One of the royal psalms juxta- 
poses the two ideas: “I, indeed, have anointed My king on Sion, My 
holy hill . . . thou art My son; this day have I begotten thee” (Ps 
2:6—7). 

So evident was it that the anointing manifested the divine election 
that it became a necessary prerequisite for holding the royal power. 
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It is probably for this reason that the sacred authors mention the 
anointing explicitly in cases of disputed succession. As soon as 
Absalom had been anointed, he gained a large following and almost 
succeeded in snatching the kingdom from his father (2 Sam 19:10). 
Adonia, too, seems to have been preparing a similar ceremony for 
himself at the sanctuary of En-Rogel (3 Kings 1:9). But when David 
had Solomon anointed at Gihon (3 Kings 1:39), the matter was 
settled, and Adonia no longer dared dispute his half-brother’s right 
to the throne (3 Kings 1:50). 

It is interesting to note that a parallel situation occurred in the 
Middle Ages, when the Holy Roman Emperor was not recognized 
by the people as their true sovereign until he had received the anoint- 
ing and coronation at the hands of the pope. So essential was this 
that the emperors-elect did not hesitate to create anti-popes in order 
to give their coronation the semblance of legality. 


THE SPIRIT OF YAHWEH 


The anointing conferred the spirit of Yahweh upon the new king. 
Explicit in the cases of Saul and David, this effect seems to have 
followed from the rite as a general rule. To meet his new responsi- 
bilities, the king was given new powers which proceeded directly 
from God. In the case of Saul, the transformation was immediate and 
visible. Whereas he had previously been weak and timid, he was 
changed into “another man” after his anointing (1 Sam 10:6). 

The first effect of the spirit of Yahweh was to confer strength, 
strength to carry out the will of God. Saul immediately undertook 
to conquer the Ammonites who were threatening Jabesh-Galaad (1 
Sam 11) and to subdue the Amalecites (1 Sam 15). David, too, 
received the spirit immediately after his secret anointing by Samuel 
(1 Sam 16:13). 

Strength alone, however, was not all that was necessary to guide 
the destinies of the nation. The king had to be wise in order to hand 
down just decisions. We are told that the word of God was upon the 
tongue of David, that the Spirit of Yahweh spoke through his mouth 
(2 Sam 23:2). In the same context Davd calls himself “the anointed 
of the God of Jacob.” The anointing conferred the spirit of wisdom 
as well as the spirit of strength. 
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TOWARDS THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Such were the principal effects of the rite of anointing: consecration 
of the person to God, manifestation of the divine election, conferral 
of the spirit of Yahweh. In varying degrees king, priest and prophet 
participated in these supernatural gifts. The full significance of the 
rite is found in the royal anointing alone. The high priests, to whom 
the ritual was transferred after the cessation of the royalty, received 
the ritual consecration and divine election; it is nowhere affirmed 
that they received the spirit of the Lord. No material anointing in- 
augurated the prophetic vocation, but because the prophet possessed 
the spirit of Yahweh, he could be referred to metaphorically as an 
anointed one. 

These material anointings, however, were only a type of what was 
to come. The old dispensation was essentially imperfect and looked 
forward to its fulfilment in the new, which was to be ushered in by 
One who summed up all the grandeur of the old and infinitely sur- 
passed it. All the expectations of Israel were contained in the word 
Messiah, the anointed one. When He would come, the Anointed 
One to whom centuries of expectation pointed, He would confer 
upon His members a new anointing with the Holy Spirit of God. 

Claude Peifer, O.S.B. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRIST AND US. By Jean Daniélou. Translated by Walter Roberts. Sheed 
and Ward, New York. 1961. Pp. 236. Cloth, 3.95. 

Christ and Us deserves more than mere reading or study; it deserves 
genuine assimilation, assimilation by seminary and college professors 
of theology and, one would hope, by retreat masters and spiritual direc- 
tors who may be too addicted to moralism or whose teaching is too 
much “emancipated” from Christ and theology. One can say that this 
book deserves so much attention because it is not merely another book 
on the spiritual life (though the last chapter explicitly treats this) and, 
on the other hand, it is not merely a Christology. It is broader than 
either of these categories. In the author’s words, it passes “from exege- 
sis to dogmatic theology, from biblical theology to spirituality.” It is 
the sort of synthetic work on Christ that the conscientious professor 
or priest necessarily feels the need of, if his education has gone beyond 
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the notes he received in the seminary or made out in the first year of 
his ministry. 

In many ways this book, so hard to describe because of its broad 
sweep and touch of genius, is a commentary on the implications of the 
theme that “between Jesus the historical personality and Christ the 
inward event, unity is established by Christ the centre of history.” 
Daniélou’s book makes up for the great lack in the almost irrelevant 
“lives” of Christ which all but smother faith with geography, by treat- 
ing Christ and His saving actions as the mysteries they are. To all 
this he brings an awesome assimilation of patristic teaching and the 
best in modern and ancient biblical exegesis. 

The presence of untranslated words like hapax takes the book, possi- 
bly, a bit out of the range of the ordinary lay reader, but any priest or 
theology student will find these eight chapters a rejuvenating experience. 
If seminarians and college students could find themselves, at the end 
of their course, in possession of this matter on Christ, the Church and 
the spiritual life, they would have a richly alive and intelligent basis 
for living and giving the faith. 

St. John’s Abbey Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 


CHRISTIANS IN THE WORLD. By Jacques Leclercq. Translated by 
Kathleen Pond. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1961. Pp. x—174. Cloth, $3.50. 

The subjects of discussion in Christians in the World are the sanctity 
and the activity of Christian laymen; the manner of discussion is a 
thoughtful, conversational monologue. Professor Leclercq insists that 
the priest realize his specifically sacerdotal functions and cease to 
become involved in the temporal order. It is the layman who, by 
properly using and subordinating the temporal order to the spiritual, 
develops charity, and in this charity a new kind of lay holiness emerges. 
The principle of the incarnation makes possible a bridge between the 
spiritual and the temporal. By incarnation, priests sanctify laymen and 
laymen sanctify the world. Laymen concern themselves with the tem- 
poral order for the sake of the spiritual, but under a temporal aspect, 
not a religious aspect, as do theologians. “So long as priests continue 
to believe that they must concern themselves with the temporal order 
and laymen continue to believe that they must seek holiness in the imi- 
tation of religious, the Church will not accomplish her work,” (pp. 62f.). 

The most valuable chapter is the third, “The Social Dimension of 
Morality.” The conditions for sanctity are provided by social organiza- 
tion, although sanctity is a personal state. Social organization on a 
large scale as a condition of personal purification has been neglected 
in the past, but it is now a serious duty to promote such organization. 
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Charity demands the establishment of conditions in which our neigh- 
bor is free to be virtuous, as well as the encouragement for him to really 
become virtuous. The author then emphasizes that all activities what- 
ever should support Christ’s life, the life of love, in the individual 
Christian soul. Christian love is a reflection of Christ’s love, and as 
such is gratuitous and disinterested. Christian love promotes action by 
laymen in response to the divine life in them. The last chapter, “Con- 
templation and Action,” presents the usual notion that contemplation 
and action are indissolubly linked and that contemplation is the source 
of holy action. 

Professor Leclercq states that “It is not taking the temporal order 
seriously to concern ourselves with it for the sake of something else” 
(p. 41). But when one chooses a means to an end, the means is not 
always less serious than the end. In the same way, choosing a temporal 
profession to promote Christ’s life in men is not to take that profession 
as such less seriously but more seriously. He also remarks that “Rela- 
tions with God can only be spiritual; there is no sphere in which the 
material is less capable of doing duty for the spirit” (p. 110). But if 
sanctity is the growth of the human person, of the body-soul, then the 
material, under more perfect control, is more capable of doing duty 
for the spirit. Being morally elevated by holy use, the material justifies 
itself by its service to the spirit. It is in its use in man’s relation with 
God that material fulfills its greatest capability. 

This work is not scholarly in the usual sense; it was not meant to 
be. But the author’s wide erudition is clear from every phrase. Precisely 
because of its discursive style, Christians in the World has achieved 
a meditative spirit, an exploratory attitude, that suits its subject matter 
perfectly. It is rich without being difficult, and is a fine introduction to 


the study of the lay vocation. 
Lakota, Ia. Stanley Vodraska 


DEATH AND THE CHRISTIAN. By Jean-Charles Didier. Translated by 
P. J. Hepburne-Scott. Vol. 55 of the 20th Century Encyclopedia of Cathol- 
icism. Hawthorn Books, New York. 1961. Pp. 106. Cloth, $3.50. 
PENANCE AND ABSOLUTION. By John M. T. Barton. Vol. 51 of the 
20th Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. Hawthorn Books, New York. 
1961. Pp. 157. Cloth, $3.50. 

Father Didier describes the Church’s constant concern for her sick 
and dying members. Since the “medicine of the Church” is holy anoint- 
ing, the largest portion of the book treats of this sacrament. Conscious, 
however, that no sacrament can be understood in isolation, the author 
introduces his main subject with a brief sketch of the place of illness 
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in the plan of salvation. In these opening pages he sounds the theme, 
frequently repeated throughout, which clarifies and unifies all that the 
Church provides in time of sickness: that the whole man, body as well 
as soul, is the subject of redemption. 

The second part of the book which is devoted to the sacrament of 
the sick itself is a masterful condensation of the involved historical 
and theological data on Christ’s healing action in His Church. With 
the non-specialist reader in mind, the author has omitted nothing neces- 
sary to his comprehensive appreciation of the sacrament and has in- 
cluded no single detail which might confuse or discourage. It is an 
admirable example of popularization of theology at its best, credit for 
which must be shared by the skillful translator. In a few pages we are 
given the epitome of Scripture’s insights, the historical variations re- 
garding the holy oil and the rite of administration, and the purpose 
and powerful effects of this sacred sign. The aim of the writer to furnish 
an accurate and stimulating appreciation of the place of this act of 
Christ in the life of the Christian has been achieved with remarkable 
success. 

The concluding pages are devoted to Viaticum and the other prayer- 
ful actions of the Church for the sick and dying. What has been said 
of the delineation of the significance of the sacrament of the sick 
applies with equal justice to the author’s description of what Viaticum 
should mean to the Christian. His unfolding of the richness of the Ritual 
on behalf of the sick cannot but instil the desire to make more frequent 
and fruitful use of these sacramental rites. 

The work of Fr. Barton is a compendium of the tract on the sacra- 
ment of penance. It gives evidence of the author’s acquaintance 
with the modern works in the field and summarizes their findings 
clearly. Although the technical terms are translated so as to be under- 
standable, it is regrettable that a greater attempt at a more vital pres- 
entation was not made. Had such liturgical aspects as the relation 
of penance to the other sacraments, its nature as an act of Christ 
redeeming in His Church, its effects on the whole Body, and the role 
of the penitent in this act of worship received as much emphasis as 
the detailed canonical and- moral aspects, the chance of effecting a 
deeper love for this sacrament would have been greatly enhanced. 

St. John’s Seminary Rev. J. Richard Quinn 
Brighton, Mass. 


EACH MONTH WITH CHRIST. By Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. Helicon 
Press, Baltimore. 1961. Pp. 116. Cloth, $2.95. 


Until the morning Mass on the vigil of Ss. Peter and Paul, with 
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one chapter to go in Fr. Emeric’s book, I had just about decided that 
although there were quite a few profound new thoughts that merited 
an underlining, it was pretty much “old hat.” 

Father had, after all, written the chapters originally as a magazine 
series to arouse an initial interest in the liturgy. With the added ad- 
vantage of the breakdown by months, it would be a short, simple wedge 
to give those dear ones whom we wanted to have a share in the liturgical 
spirit. That is, if they wouldn’t mind digging for the theme in some 
chapters, or occasional undeveloped pat comments about “truth, life, 
love” (that would have great meaning for men like the author). 

Then at Mass at the familiar epistle on the cure of the lame man, 
that sent him leaping and praising God, I was surprised by Father’s 
thoughts —I am the man, the child, the woman whom Christ cured; 
it refers to something in my life — because of God’s love. I felt deeply 
moved and indebted to Fr. Emeric. 

Later, because of this, I was much impressed on rereading along a 
pencilled margin in Father’s introduction: “I shall try to open up the 
Book to you and to highlight meanings, old and new. . . .” He wishes 
to bring us to receive the word of God at Mass as a preparation for 
the Sacrifice and for commitment, so that God can form us into His 
people to show the world it is loved by Him. Because, as he later says, 
“It is humanly impossible to love well without the realization that we 
are first loved.” 

I shall go back again to other marked-up margins and wait awhile 
before relinquishing the book to those friends new to the liturgy! 
Friendship House Betty Plank 
Chicago 


EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE AND THE REFORMATION. By Francis 
Clark, S.J. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1960. Pp. x—582. Cloth, 


$7.50. 

This is a carefully done volume on a most important matter. Its 
painstaking attention to detail will recommend it to all who have had 
to rely on a great variety of sources for a view on the state of Catholic 
theology in the early sixteenth century, especially as it touches on the 
reformers’ denial of the sacrificial nature of the Mass. Theologians 
and historians have until now had to attempt their own synthesis of 
the two matters spoken of in the title. Father Clark provides one. It 
is a synthesis not wholely acceptable to the present reviewer. For his 
martialling of data, however, one is very much in his debt. The method- 
ological shortcoming of this work is a major one. It consists in a per- 
sistent unwillingness to press vital nerve centers each time the author 
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approaches them because of his conviction that there is nothing to be 

gained thereby. These nerve centers are chiefly three: late medieval 
teaching, both theological and popular, on the mode of presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist; the effect on the Catholic body of a muted 
pulpit and non-participating congregations; and progress in theology 
in the Anglican and Catholic communions during the last century 
regarding the nature of eucharistic sacrifice. To the reviewer these 
nerve centers control the problem that needs examining —a different 
one than that chosen for examination. The result is (since every writer 
is free to choose his subject) a strangely incomplete view of the subject 
chosen. 

The book’s thesis is that Anglican scholarship beginning with the 
Tractarians is wrong in arguing that Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer 
were intent chiefly on rectifying errors and confusions in Catholic 
theology or devotion. The strongest influence on these reformers was 
in fact Swiss (Zwingli, Bullinger), not German or Italian — though 
Bucer and Peter Martyr who were more Calvinist than Lutheran or 
Zwinglian had considerable influence in England. The driving force 
behind Cranmer’s Books of Common Prayer (1549 and 1552) was a 
conviction that any theory of human priesthood or the Mass as a sacri- 
fice was a blasphemy because it gave man a role in the work of his 
own salvation. Man had had a part in it once and forever on Calvary. 
(Interestingly the resurrection did not exist as a salvific act for the 
reformers.) From that point on man’s justification is entirely God's 
doing. Man’s “prayers and sacrifices” are a kind of response but not a 
necessary one. His eating of the commemorative supper is a sign of his 
faith in the salvation that was long ago accomplished for him. None 
of these responses is essential. Man needs only to believe in the one effi- 
cacious sacrifice of Christ with a justifying faith which is God’s gift. 

Father Clark proves irrefutably that the denial of Catholic faith in 
the continuance of the incarnational principle was the primary motiva- 
tion of Cranmer and the Edwardine divines. He dismisses after careful 
examination each of the total or partial motivations proposed by later 
thinkers such as B. J. Kidd, Dugmore, Mascall and Dix: that the re- 
formers did not know Catholic teaching on eucharistic sacrifice; that 
it was in such a confused state that no man, Catholic or otherwise, 
could know it clearly; that Catholic preachers commonly presented the 
Mass as a multiple sacrifice with respect to the one sacrifice of Christ; 
that insufficient attention had been paid by Catholic theology to the 
heavenly sacrifice of Christ; that the equation “sacrifice equals death” 
was the late-medieval confusion that particularly needed rectifying; 
that post-Tridentine “destruction theories” must have had their roots 
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in pre-Reformation theology; and so on. Refutation of these positions 
consumes the second part of the volume, pp. 209-502. 

The book is valuable for a number of reasons. It makes clear the 
dangers of easy optimism about steps to unity should anyone be un- 
clear about past differences or present commitments of his own or 
another communion. It summarizes admirably Catholic and Anglican 
theologies of sacrifice in almost all periods, including the post-Triden- 
tine Catholic theories. Only in face of the contemporary biblical and 
patristic-inspired consideration of the eucharistic mystery is the author 
relatively silent. He knows that Casel, Masure, Filograssi and Durrwell 
are saying something, but assumes that whatever it is it was said at 
least as well at Trent. That contemporary Anglicans, though caught 
napping badly in their reading of the history of theology, might also 
be saying something rich and Catholic about eucharistic sacrifice either 
does not occur to him or else constitutes a diversion from his main 
purpose. 

A reading of this volume is recommended strongly. There is per- 
haps no more forceful way for clergy and laity alike to discover that 
without a living liturgy and persistent exposition in the pulpit of the 
sacrifice we offer the Catholic faith of a people goes unprotected, no 
matter how pure it may be kept by theologians in the schools. 

The Catholic University of America Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan 
Washington, D.C. 


FREEDOM, GRACE AND DESTINY. Three Chapters in the Interpretation 
of Existence. By Romano Guardini. Translated. by John Murray, S.J. Pan- 
theon Books, New York. 1961. Pp. 251. Cloth, $4.00. 

For one who is a longtime admirer of Guardini, this book cannot 
be listed among his best. He takes up the three themes of the title, 
themes which of course are frequently encountered in his other writings, 
but which are here explored and interrelated in extenso. But the great 
virtue of Guardini’s analyses, the remarkable sensitivity to the har- 
mony and distinction of natural and Christian values, involves a delicate 
balance of spirituality, psychology, philosophy and theology in its pres- 
entation. The genius of the man has been his ability to sustain that 
balance over an impressive body of works on the most diverse subjects. 
In this book, however, one has the feeling at times that the author is 
discussing without any discursive movement. He remarks of several 
sections of the work that they are “a series of unsystematized thoughts 
and suggestions.” 

The general structure of the book is to begin the discussion of each 
theme with its natural forms and then to see how Christianity transmutes 
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the inner meaning of each. The examination of freedom is the least 
satisfactory in this respect, largely because of the diffuse character 
of the analysis of the natural forms of freedom. The second part, on 
grace, is better, and in particular the discussion of the “gracious” as 
an element of immediate existence displays extremely suggestive in- 
sights. The “gracious” acts of a sovereign, the “grace” of creative 
inspiration, the “grace” of intimate personal encounters, these all in 
Guardini’s hands open up areas of fruitful reflection, and enrich, 
prospectively, the theological meaning of grace. 

The last section, on destiny, is the best of the three. The author points 
to fundamental human experiences, e.g., the feeling the “things are 
going with me,” uncovers and explores the sense of destiny which is at 
first the core of such experiences, and shows how it implies both grace 
and freedom, both solicitation and response. Then in a typical move- 
ment, he presents the Christian sense of providence as at once per- 
fecting and transforming the nature of destiny by raising it into the 
personal context of revelation. A long final section meditates on the 
meaning of destiny in the life of Jesus, and His sense of what, in natural 
terms, is simultaneously fate and free acceptance. 

It is apparent that in spite of its too often eddying instead of flowing 
the book has stimulating vistas. Indeed, even without this review, one 
could suppose that nothing that Guardini does is without value to the 
total pattern of Christian experience. 

University of Notre Dame Frederick J. Crosson 


IMAGES AND SYMBOLS. Studies in Religious Symbolism. By Mircea 
Eliade. Translated by Philip Mairet. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1961. 
Pp. 189. Cloth, $3.50. 

Dr. Mircea Eliade, Rumanian by birth and French by culture, is 
currently professor of the history of religion at the University of 
Chicago. His many books and articles explore the significance of 
primitive mythology for the history of religion. The subtitle of Images 
and Symbols, “studies in religious symbolism,” suggests the nature of 
this book. Four of its five chapters though revised are independent 
studies which were previously published. These four chapters are 
related in content, however, as each deals with “one symbolism or one 
family of symbols.” The book is unified also by a purpose suggested in 
the foreword and enlarged upon in the concluding chapter, “Symbolism 
and History.” It is, in the author’s words, “to ‘reawaken’ the inestimable 
treasure of images that . . . (man) bears within him; and to re- 
awaken the images so as to contemplate them in their pristine purity 
and assimilate their message” (p. 19). 
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The first chapter analyzes the symbolism of the “Centre,” the series 
of symbols which represent the center or heart of creation where 
heaven and earth, gods and men are linked. The Mountain, Tree, or 
Column are archaic symbols of this center. The second chapter dis- 
cusses the symbolism of time in the culture of India. Chapter three 
reveals the Indo-European symbolism of knots, of the “God who 
binds,” as expressive both of the invisible web of forces lacing the 
cosmos and of the divine power which holds the threads of this web. 
In the fourth chapter a group of associated symbols (moon-water- 
fertility, etc.) are used to elucidate the morphology of symbols. 

The structure or morphology of symbols is a recurrent theme espe- 
cially in the last chapter, “Symbolism and History.” Symbols have a 
life and a logic of their own, transcending history. They reveal modes 
of being which defy other means of knowledge. They have “intrinsic 
coherence,” “validity,” and “nobility.” Their function is to transcend 
history, and for that reason “the different ‘histories’ can intercommuni- 
cate” (p. 174). The symbolism of baptism, as Eliade points out, shares 
in the universal symbolism of initiation, a reaffirmation that symbols 
are the universal language. 

Herein lies the significance of symbols and images for Eliade. They 
“present to us the only possible point of departure for the spiritual 
renewal of modern man” (p. 18). Universal religious symbols neither 
die nor fade away. They may be disfigured or take on new shapes as 
time passes, but they are indestructible, alive today. Their rediscovery 
may lead man back to the sacred. 

Though we might disagree with his theology or as the anthropolo- 
gists, over whose field he has ranged with sweeping syntheses, with 
his methodology, this book is important. It may lead to a renewed 
study of the symbolism embodied in the liturgy as a means to bring 
Christ’s sacraments to men effectively and universally. 

St. John’s Abbey Paulin Blecker, O.S.B. 


INTRODUCTIO IN LITURGIAM OCCIDENTALEM. By Herman 
A. P. Schmidt, S.J. With a Preface by James Cardinal Lercaro. Editrice 
Herder, Rome. 1960. Pp. xii-849. Paper, 4,500 Lire. 

The publication of this truly monumental work on the liturgy of 
the Western Church is nothing short of an event in the liturgical re- 
vival. For the first time in the history of that revival a professor of a 
pontifical university in Rome has written and published a scientific 
survey of the liturgy, written not in French or German or Italian, but 
in Latin, which will ensure its diffusion throughout the Latin West. Its 
thoroughness and range, its competent discussion of present-day prob- 
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lems, its vast theological and historical learning mark it as a master- 
piece of its kind and a standard work that will be consulted and 
invoked for years to come. 

Some idea of the range and scope of the work may be obtained by 
looking at the table of contents. After a rather complete catalogue of 
all the papal documents dealing with the liturgy, the author discusses 
the etymology of the word liturgy itself, and after examining all the 
various definitions of liturgy, offers one of his own which he accom- 
panies with a detailed analysis. “Liturgy and Christian Perfection” next 
occupies his attention, followed by a treatment of the maxim /ex orandi, 
lex credendi. The seventh and eighth chapters are devoted to liturgical 
law and the liturgical books. The pastoral approach and preoccupation 
of the author are manifested in the survey of the modern liturgical 
revival, which takes up the whole tenth chapter, over forty pages. The 
problem of the liturgy in the language of the people is handled next. 

After a few pages devoted to the liturgy in the missions and the liturgy 
and the ecumenical movement, he moves on to the major parts of his 
work: the treatment of Christian initiation and the holy Sacrifice. The 
remaining sections of this part are taken up with the sacrament of 
matrimony (strangely enough there is nothing on holy orders, penance 
or extreme unction), the Roman breviary, the psalter, the little office 
of the Blessed Virgin, the paschal Mystery, Lent and the cult of saints. 
All these subjects are discussed together in the space of a hundred pages. 

The twenty-third chapter is a vast (156 pages) monograph, complete 
in itself, on the calendar. Sacred art, sacred music, and the active par- 
ticipation of the people claim the author’s attention for the rest of the 
book, and the whole is crowned by the general bibliography (the par- 
ticular or special bibliographies appear all through the work). 

The excellence of Fr. Schmidt’s book lies in the bibliography first 
of all, and in the calendar that we spoke of before, as well as in the 
fine treatment of the meaning of the liturgy and the problems con- 
nected with the liturgy and spirituality. Above all it commands atten- 
tion and interest for its pastoral approach, an approach that, if not 
indeed lacking in other works of this kind, has never been stressed 
more than in this. It bears constant witness to the fact that liturgical 
science must be — when all is said and done —at the service of pas- 
toral theology. 

A certain careful restraint marks the author’s discussion of the 
etymology of the word “liturgy” itself — he does not try to prove too 
much nor make the word say more than it can be made to say. Thus 
he says that the active participation of the people is required in Chris- 
tian worship, yet that this is deduced not from the word itself, but 
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depends upon the doctrine of the Church. It would seem however that 
the etymology would lead one to move in the direction taken by the 
doctrine even if the word taken by itself does not offer incontrovertible 
proof that it should be so. 

The author lists thirty different definitions of the liturgy and remarks 
that the very abundance of these definitions shows that the liturgy is 
such a complicated reality that the concept is difficult to express in a 
concise sentence. He then offers a critique of these definitions: some of 
them seem so brief and vague that they explain little and hardly deserve 
the name of a definition; others overstress the external element; still 
others are too philosophical, and so forth. All this prompts him to 
formulate his own definition. Liturgy is the work of the glorification of 
God and the sanctification of men that the ecclesiastical community, 
by the priestly ministry of Christ and under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, celebrates to affirm the divine excellence of, and her submission 
to, God the Father. 

His definition has the merit of stressing the supernatural and internal 
elements in the liturgy and of emphasizing the role of the Holy Spirit, 
which oddly enough nearly every other definition leaves out. In any 
case it would seem that it is almost impossible to define the liturgy in 
a way that will satisfy everyone, which makes one wonder whether you 
can define the liturgy at all! The best that one can do is to approximate 
a definition. How does one define “life”? The reality is too large; it 
refuses to be confined by words. 

But even in seeking an adequate definition of the liturgy, the author 
keeps the pastoral viewpoint and preoccupation that distinguishes his 
writing from beginning to end. For, as he says, it is not enough to 
celebrate the liturgy (or worship) of Christ in every land and time — 
this celebration must be occupied with the lively and active participation 
of the community. It is the duty of the ministers of the liturgy not only 
to imbue the faithful with the proper knowledge of Christian worship, 
but to celebrate it in such a way that the faithful are drawn to it. Further 
it is their duty so to order, compose, and arrange the sacred rites that 
they take pastoral needs into account —that they be adapted to the 
people, that these rites be comprehensible to them, effective and fruitful 
for them. That means making all the necessary adjustments needed 
to keep rites from becoming obsolete, foreign, lifeless. The worship of 
the Church is not only priestly but popular in the true sense — for it 
is the worship of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, of the Head and 
of the members. 

The author rightly complains that most definitions neglect to make 
explicit the role of the Holy Spirit in the liturgy. Yet the liturgy is the 
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worship offered by those who, through Christ, have access in one Spirit 
to the Father. 

In spite of its scholastic form the chapter on the definition of the 
liturgy is much the liveliest presentation of the subject that the reviewer 
has seen in a long time, and must contribute greatly to a right under- 
standing of what still remains a much misunderstood subject. 

Notwithstanding all this, the book is disappointing, not only for what 
it leaves out (which is considerable when it is all added up) but for the 
manner in which the author treats some of the things he does include. 
As we have already indicated, he says nothing about the sacraments 
of holy orders, matrimony, or penance, surprising omissions in an in- 
troduction to the liturgy. Not only that, but we fail to find anything on 
the history of the breviary or the dedication of churches. Another glar- 
ing omission is any treatment of Advent, Christmas, or the Epiphany, 
or indeed of the Church year as a whole. Furthermore his study of the 
Mass is almost exclusively historical; there is nothing about the spirit 
and the meaning of the Mass texts, either the ordinary or the proper. 
The title “Introduction to the Western Liturgy” is somewhat deceptive, 
since it leads us to expect at least some reference to the other Western 
liturgies — the Mozarabic and the Ambrosian. In short, the Introduc- 
tion is not really an introduction at all, for it is lacking in that com- 
pleteness that an introduction should have. It is rather a series of essays 
on certain points or one large essay on the liturgy itself, rather than a 
manual or a textbook of liturgy. 

The massive bibliography is one of the strong points of the book, but 
even here we find remarkable omissions. Without doubt it is too much 
to expect absolute perfection — one is almost certain to leave something 
out of such a universal and exhaustive bibliography — but some of 
the books omitted are rather well known in the field, and it is hard to 
understand how they came to be overlooked. 

St. Mary’s Seminary William J. O’Shea, S.S. 
Baltimore 


JOY TO MY YOUTH. By Harold A. Buetow. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
1961. Pp. 208. Cloth, $3.95. 

In twenty-five short, story-filled chapters, Fr. Buetow has produced 
a manual of eucharistic theology for the upper-grade school child. The 
author’s avowed intention is to present parents, priests and religious 
with a book that will help them in the religious education of the children 
under their care, and especially of Mass servers; this he has done. 

The book is divided into two sections; the second, though shorter 
and less important than the first, will prove useful to parish priests 
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because of its chapters on training servers in the normal parish cere- 
monies — low Mass, solemn Mass, weddings, funerals, Benediction. It 
also contains an interesting “reception ceremony” for new acolytes. 

But it is the longer first section of the book that is refreshing and in- 
spiring. The first four chapters deal with the fundamental theology of 
worship: beginning with “The God We Serve” and finishing with “Men 
Want to Worship God,” the author uses stories, characters and his- 
torical accounts well adapted to give young people a clear understanding 
of the meaning of worship in their life. From here, he moves to Christ 
offered, received and contained in the Eucharist — with relatively too 
little emphasis on the offered and received — and thence to the young 
heroes of the Blessed Sacrament, the priesthood and religious life. 
Throughout, the accent is on youth. 

Chapter 18, “The Church Year,” is not so well done: the dominant 
note is on Advent and Christmas, with Easter limited to a small para- 
graph. Here and in the following chapters which take up various 
features of the Church year and Catholic devotion, the author seems to 
have selected fragments at random and thus lost the eucharistic focus 
which is such an outstanding characteristic of the rest of the work. 

In all, Joy To My Youth is a serious contribution to an area of Catho- 
lic literature which needs serious contributions: works on eucharistic 
theology for the young. 

St. Michael, Minn, Rev. John Gilbert 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE. Papal Teachings, Selected and Arranged by the 
Benedictine Monks of Solesmes. Translated by a Secular Priest. St. Paul 
Editions, Boston. 1961. Pp. 728. Cloth, $5.00; paper, $4.00. 

If any reader is not yet convinced that this is the “age of the laity,” 
even a cursory examination of the papal statements on the lay apostolate 
in this excellent volume would remove all doubt. The monks of Solesmes 
have selected and arranged the most important excerpts from the writ- 
ings and speeches of nine successive popes, beginning with Benedict 
XIV. Besides a table of contents, the book contains handy alphabetical 
and analytical indices as well as an index of quotations and of docu- 
ments and sources. 

In 1951 and again in 1957 Pius XII called a world congress of the lay 
apostolate; Pope John has already called for a third such congress, to 
meet after the Council, which according to the same Pope will seriously 
consider the role of the laity in the Church. This compilation, then, 
comes at a most opportune time. Writers, scholars, and any thinking 
Catholic lay person who takes his faith seriously can dig with profit 
in this rich mine of papal appeals and directives. 
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The Lay Apostolate is one of a series of ten projected volumes by 
St. Paul Editions. The others deal with the subjects of woman in the 
modern world (already published), the human body, education, the 
liturgy, Mary, the Church, marriage, peace within the nation, interna- 
tional peace. 

St. John’s Abbey Paul Marx, O.S.B. 


THE LIFE OF FAITH. By Romano Guardini. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 1961. Pp. 131. Cloth, $2.95. 


Take a renowned man of faith writing about the life of faith and you 
have a sure-fire combination for a spiritual best-seller. Monsignor 
Guardini relays to his readers the strong heartbeat of that life of faith, 
he communicates to us the very pulse of our Christian existence. The 
author says so many profound things, so many quotable things about 
faith that one is tempted to simply make this review a collection of 
citations. But then the reader might be tempted to say, “Guardini is 
always good,” and let it go at that. To do this would be to miss a sig- 
nificant little volume that treats in a magnificent manner such facets 
of faith as its origin, its content, its crises, its relation to action, love 
and hope. 

Commenting on the various forms of faith, the author points out 
a particularly important difference between two kinds of faith: an 
abundant or full faith, and an empty faith. The latter with its charac- 
teristic aridity and laboriousness seems the more prevalent in our own 
day. “Perhaps we are passing through a phase from a faith of richness 
to one of poverty?” the writer asks, and then continues, “Religious 
art and the new churches seem to indicate this, for their simplicity can- 
not be explained by the mere taste for novelty, or by a lack of means” 
but by a desire “to express the spiritual manifested in pure objectivity 
without losing itself in a wealth of detail.” 

Two final chapters place faith in its proper context of the Church 
and relate the virtue first to dogma, then to the sacraments. When the 
reader has finished this book and before he begins to reread it, he will 
realize that he is all the richer now for having been given a penetrating 
glimpse at the mystery of the communion with God that He has estab- 
lished and which we call faith. 

St. John’s Abbey Daniel D. Durken, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL MEDITATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR. By the Sis- 
ters of Saint Dominic, Adrian, Mich. 2 vols. Revised edition. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. 1961. Pp. viii-533; 480. Cloth, $12.00 per set. 


In name or design meditation books necessarily have a limited 
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audience. Some individuals, especially beginners in the practice of 
mental prayer, need definitely structured meditations until the neces- 
sary habits of prayer are formed. Other individuals throughout life 
find a book of meditations helpful. Certain religious communities by 
rule or custom are obliged to follow a determined meditation book 
with the points of meditation read aloud at various stages of the daily 
prayer period. 

All in the above mentioned groups could well profit from Liturgical 
Meditations. Although the work is a revision of an earlier book, many 
of the meditations remain unchanged. The new edition has been 
strengthened by pointing up such ideas as consciousness of member- 
ship in the corporate Body of Christ. The traditional use of personal, 
subjective applications to one’s own individual spiritual life are still 
prominent in the revision. 

This meditation book follows the twofold cycle division used in the 
missal — namely, the feasts of Christ with their preparation, celebra- 
tion, and prolongation, and the feasts of the saints. Variety is achieved 
in the sanctoral cycle by the occasional substitution of a meditation on 
a beatitude, suffering, love of God, etc. Each meditation is composed 
of three separate but related units treating the Mass of the day or the 
life of the saint. 

Abundant use of sacred Scripture and liturgical texts relieves this 
book of the limitations that most “meditation books” necessarily labor 
under. Two passages from the Old or New Testament begin each medi- 
tation. The meditations themselves develop these Scripture texts or 
significant Mass texts. Appropriate scriptural quotations or collects 
from the day’s Mass replace the weak, sentimental colloquies found in 
many meditation books. 

Even a cursory glance at the sanctoral cycle in Liturgical Medita- 
tions reveals this work to be by Dominicans for Dominicans. There is 
no intention to be exclusive. Nevertheless, it is only logical that those 
whose order can boast of a long list of saints, blessed, and venerables 
would breathe the spirit and vigor of Dominicana into this book. No 
one can fail to recognize here the tradition of an order rooted in the 
contemplation of truth—a tradition which today not only continues 
to bear fruit among its saintly members but extends to those non- 
Dominicans who long to gaze on truth with love. 

One finds in this two-volume work clear, well-developed meditations 
—with a distinct Dominican flavor. 

Fontbonne College Sister Agnes Patrice Sheehan, C.S.J. 


St. Louis 
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THE LITURGY OF THE ROMAN RITE. By Ludwig Eisenhofer and 
Joseph Lechner. Translated by A. J. and E. F. Peeler. Edited by H. E. Win- 
stone. Herder and Herder, New York. 1961. Pp. xv—507. Cloth, $8.50. 

: This is more than a mere translation of Lechner’s sixth revision of 
Eisenhofer’s Grundriss der katholischen Liturgik. The editor, H. E. Win- 
stone, has attempted to bring the work up to date in many ways. He has 
completely rewritten the large section on Holy Week and made many 
other minor changes — all due to the reform activity of the Holy See 
and modern scholarly research. In addition, he has augmented the 
bibliographies with references to more recent works and included 
material of English and American authorship. 

Almost exclusively historical in bent, this work will probably cause 
2 few eyebrows to be raised, especially among those who tend to a 
more exclusively theological treatment of the liturgy. There is precious 
little theological explanation to be found in the book: scarcely ade- 
quate treatment of the theological essence of the liturgy itself, the Mass, 
the liturgical year. There is only an insinuation that there is something 
improper about calling the preparatory rite of the sacrificial part of the 
Mass an “offertory.” 

But the book is a history of the Roman Rite written by historiars. 
And it has its place, for it is hardly thinkable to teach the liturgy ade- 
quately without a thorough discussion of its historical development. 
This task it does well, if not perfectly in certain sections. From the view- 
point of strictly historical adequacy, it is unfortunate that no mention 
is made of Jungmann’s indispensable articles on the history of the 
breviary Hours, or of Joseph Pascher’s important contribution to our 
understanding of the Mass as a sacrificial meal. From the viewpoint of 
teaching method, explanations and evaluations of historical changes in 
the liturgy are insufficient. But the book is not intended as a textbook; 
for its intended goal it is admirable — a compendium of liturgical his- 
tory meant as a handy reference work. Even for this purpose, however, 
future editions would do well to include a more complete coverage of 
recent bibliographical material. 

It is not, therefore, a misfortune that the authors have not treated the 
. theology of the liturgy. Readers can easily supply this through additional 
study. And if one thinks in terms of a textbook, it would be a truism 
to insist that it must be supplemented with further reading, for no text- 





- book can do everything for the student, least of all dispense with the 
guidance of a qualified teacher. 
J This book presents us, therefore, with the mature thought of many 


men of solid scholarly reputation in the field of liturgical history: Val- 
entin Thalhofer, Adalbert Ebner, Ludwig Eisenhofer, Joseph Lechner 
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—all of whom have contributed, over a period of seven decades, to 
the valuable contents of this work. 
University of Notre Dame John H. Miller, C.S.C. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE MASS MELODIES. By John C. Murrett, M.M. 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1960. Pp. 173. Cloth, $3.00. 

Father Murrett’s book is a guided tour through the Gregorian melo- 
dies of all the Mass propers of the dominical cycle of the Church year: 
for good measure, the holydays of the Immaculate Conception, the 
Assumption and All Saints are included. The treatment is popular rather 
than technical, and is intended to give choirmasters some interpretative 
commentary upon the texts and music to be rehearsed with their choirs. 
Even in parishes where the propers are merely monotoned, or at most 
psalmodized, the choir leader would do well to rehearse with this book 
on hand, so as to make sure that the singing of the choir is truly a prayer. 

The musical commentary, however, is insufficient and inadequate. 
There is a great amount of commentary on the texts, often with less than 
a line or two about the music. There are many reflections and medita- 
tions without any relation to the chant melodies. This we expect in our 
Parsch or Guéranger, but not in a book which purports to interpret 
the message of the melodies. 

But a worse defect is the inadequacy of the commentary on the 
chants themselves. There is much more to them than this book sets 
forth. Repeatedly the author tells us that a certain melody is reverent, 
or restrained, or prayerful— unnecessary emphasis, surely, for what 
is obvious about most of the chant. Most of the interpretations are based 
on the rises and falls of the melodies, almost as if there were not a 
dozen other features of the chant to add their weight to the musical 
expression. Of rhythm there is hardly more than a word; and yet the 
relationship of binary and ternary groups is often very expressive, as 
witness the opening rhythm of the introit for the first Sunday of Advent, 
an eloquently sweeping gesture to intensify the feeling of lifting the soul 
to God. Too often the author looks for special meaning in the melodies, 
where surely there is no more meaning than their own sweet selves, 
adorning the text with hieratic sound. Most of Gregorian chant is a 
vesture clothing the text, rather than a gesture dramatizing it. Melodic 
and rhythmic excellences are there, in myriad abundance, but much of 
the time without special reference to the meaning of the text. 

Since most choirs do not employ the chants, unfortunately but under- 
standably, it is doubtful that there will be a wide demand for this book. 
Those who are professionally or musically interested in the chant will 
surely expect a book that searches a little deeper into the melodies 
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than this one. In the meantime they have the translation of Johner’s 
The Chants of the Vatican Gradual (also by the Liturgical Press), 
while they should pray for the book (in English) which still clamors 
to be written. 

Rochester, N.Y. Rev. Benedict A. Ehmann 


ROME AND THE VERNACULAR. By Angelus A. De Marco, O.F.M. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1961. Pp. xvi-191. Cloth, $3.25. 


Because of the world-wide planning for the Council now in progress, 
the press has multiplied items reflecting a general desire for more ver- 
nacular in the liturgy, the Mass in particular. Places that now have none, 
speak of at least “epistle and gospel” option; places that now have a 
good deal, as in Germany, hope for yet more; and places that now 
have almost everything, as in the Eastern Rites, speak of a hoped-for 
full sweep in the matter. All look to Rome, as the source of permission, 
since “if not Latin, controlled concession of vernacular” is the policy 
of Mediator Dei (p. 60). Father McNaspy’s article, “The Vernacular 
Re-viewed,” in WorsHip for March has echoed through the press ever 
since, and is featured in Catholic Mind (May-June). England's Clergy 
Monthly for April prints and analyzes the clerical survey in the Ports- 
mouth Diocese (cf. WorsHIP, June-July, pp. 450-53), and the Bishop 
of Aberdeen openly hopes that, after the Council, he will have epistle- 
and-gospel vernacular-use. As a sample of the “all-out” program I 
quote from an African newsletter part of a letter of an Italian Capuchin 
in India. “Very soon we will have the whole of the Syro-Malabar Mass 
in our Malayalam language. We hope and pray that the Holy Father 
will allow all priests to say Mass and Office in the vernacular.” Father 
De Marco’s book could hardly have a more timely appearance. 

Armed with a doctoral dissertation Fr. De Marco hastens to assure 
his fellow Americans, in crisp and vigorous language, that the seemingly 
inevitable shift to vernacular in the Mass of the Catechumens involves 
no great change in the content and style of Catholic worship, as handed 
down through the centuries. 

Rome delayed shifting from Greek to Latin from (say) 250 to 375; 
but once the change was made, there was (in the West) no vernacular 
problem, because Latin was the vernacular. 

Rome knows how to control vernacular concession. Glagolitic had 
a long struggle, but made it. Chinese has had three shadowy starts, but 
little progress: the first was under the Franciscans around 1295; the 
second, under Ricci’s impact, culminated in a grant by Paul V in 1615 
(but the permission never reached the missioners), and the last, under 
Pius XII in 1949, which awaits better days for implementation. From 
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the fourteenth through the nineteenth centuries, missioners in the Near 
East made many vernacular requests, chiefly on didactic grounds, and 
most of these were granted by Rome, in whole or in part. 

The sixteenth century Reformers demanded vernacular as of the 
essence of worship. The Fathers of Trent rejected this, without making 
concessions to Catholics wanting it for its didactic value (p. 137). To 
achieve this De Marco asserts as the purpose of the liturgical movement, 
“The Liturgical Movement for the Use of the Vernacular in the Liturgy” 
(pp. 141-63). Both at home and on the foreign-mission fronts the author 
expects vernacular changes in the Mass of the Catechumens, but the 
Canon (he expects) will be in Latin in the time now before us (pp. 
156f. 

Priests, seminarians, Sisters, lay people, patient and impatient, are 
all put in Fr. De Marco’s debt. 

St. Mary’s College Gerald Ellard, S.J. 


St. Marys, Kansas 


THE SPLENDOR OF PENTECOST. By Dom E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by Mary Louise Helmer. Helicon Press, Baltimore. 1961. Pp. 112. 


Cloth, $3.50. 

The jacket describes this book as a “brilliant, popular explanation” 
of the fifty days after Easter. Popular it is; brilliant it surely is not. 
Dom Flicoteaux affords us fine reflections — some original, some not so 
original — into the liturgy of these days: the meaning of Christ’s de- 
parture and its intimate association with the paschal mystery ; Pentecost 
as the perfection of Christ’s work and the birth of the Church; Easter- 
baptism, Pentecost-confirmation; the role of the Spirit as advocate, 
enlightener, sanctifier, He who bears witness to Christ in the Church; 
the encouragement to joy, hope, zeal, unworldliness that derives from 
the liturgy. 

In point of fact, what is said in this $3.50, 90-page essay could have 
been said in a compact magazine article. Its value as a primer, however, 
for those who have read little on the subject should not be overlooked. 
New York Joseph G. Murray 


AN ARTIST’S NOTEBOOK. By Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P. (Con- 
stance Mary Rowe, A.R.C.A.). Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, 
Union City, N.J. 1960. Pp. vii-61. Paper, $2.50. 

Not an organized thesis, the booklet is, as its title indicates, a collec- 
tion of essays, most of them very short, on art and other subjects that 
interest a Catholic artist. Sister Mary is well grounded in Thomism; 
but it is the fact that she is a practicing painter, of very great talent, that 
gives her writings special interest and authority. Lucidity and simplicity 
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characterize her very sound exposition of principles, and she has a 
winning way of capping the discussion with examples: “It is not usually 
the subject that makes for purity or impurity in a work, but the attitude 
of the artist. It would be hard to find a more pure work than Botticelli’s 
‘Birth of Venus,’ or one less pure than Bernini’s ‘Saint Theresa in 
Ecstasy.’” 

This small work will not appeal to faddists and iconoclasts; it is far 
too sane and healthy, as are the paintings of the artist herself. As one 
who has lived happily with several of the latter for some years, I recom- 
mend it to students and teachers and anyone who cares about art. There 
are seventeen good plates in black and white. 

Superior, Wis. Rev. David Ross King 


THE EVERLASTING PRIEST. By A. M. Carré, O.P. Translated by Ronald 
Matthews and A. V. Littledale. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 1961. 
Pp. 132. Cloth, $3.50. 

Here is a good little book of only six chapters.. It very nearly deceived 
and defeated me because it leads one so gently and imperceptibly, at 
first, up the mountain. Suddenly you find yourself, in the third chapter, 
on a really great eminence of the priesthood, not the summit perhaps, 
but with the summit certainly in view— and within reach. This third 
chapter is entitled, “Word and Sacrament.” It is best, no doubt, because 
it comes closest to the core of the priestly office. 

This is neither an exhaustive theology nor ideology of the priest- 
hood, but it is good, wholesome and solid, and in many places provoca- 
tive. It will be most useful to those laymen, seminarians and priests 
who find a strange world of “liturgical” thought breaking around them 
and want to explore it in “easy stages.” This is not a book of reverie, 
of “pre-fab” meditation, nor the hortatory type of thing which is so 
often droned in public spiritual reading exercises. The food will have 
to be savored and chewed. 

In this frightened new world in which the priest of Christ begins to 
emerge again in his true stature from the rubble of bingo and bazaars, 
Fr. Carré’s little book can prepare “beginners” especially to understand 
what is happening and, more important, why it is happening. What 
really is a priest? What is his relationship to Christ, to the Church? 
How does he fit into the plan and process of salvation? Is the “proclama- 
tion of the Word” merely a rhetorical phrase? We hear a lot these days 
about the importance of the sermon. Few tell us why; Fr. Carré does. 

The book is too expensive, but it should find a place in parish and 
seminary libraries. It can lead many to recognize Christ at work Him- 
self in today’s world. 

Vancouver, Wash. Rev. James H. Deady 
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SYMBOLS IN THE CHURCH. By Carl Van Treeck and Aloysius 
Croft. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1960. Pp. 111. Boards, $3.00. 


Because the need for a good book on symbolism is so great, it is 
doubly disappointing to review the latest attempt. Although Symbols 
in the Church is based on scholarly research, both its presentation and 
illustrations are vitiated by its avowedly synthetic aim. 

Concerning the illustrations, the authors state on page 6 that “It is 
as impossible . . . to prescind from all artistic style as it is to avoid 
a particular language in speech.” One cannot but agree fully with 
them and regret therefore that they chose to go against their own better 
judgment in using a set of illustrations by a uniform hand. No matter 
in what style such illustrations are drawn (and these are perhaps no 
worse than most), they are bound to betray their author more than 
their subject. Immeasurably more valuable would be a verbal descrip- 
tion and photographs of symbolic motifs actually found in early (or 
later) Christian decoration. Such photographs can best be presented 
(even with a minimum of scholarly baggage) by basing their presenta- 
tion on a historical approach, as is done so admirably in Atlas of the 
Early Christian World (see below). 

For Christian symbolism is a language essentially flavored by history. 
Attack it out of context, with dictionary in hand, and you lose every- 
thing. Though its meaning is timeless, each symbolic motif needs to 
be approached in terms of its own age before it can yield its hidden 
fragrance. Despite this, a synthetic approach is openly claimed as the 
authors’ aim. “This book . . . intended as a usable handbook for 
ecclesiastical artists . . . attempts to present graphically practical ideas 
which they can apply in their work.” 

The authors seem to single out stained glass men for their special 
need to “use, combine, and adapt the ancient symbols.” And, in fact, 
stained glass designers have probably been the chief carriers of today’s 
virulent attack of “symbolitis.” To their efforts countless new churches 
owe entire sets of stained glass windows, deliberately outlined in a be- 
wildering language of cryptograms. Emblems supposed to be related 
to the same subject (e.g., the life of the Blessed Virgin) are piled on 
top of each other as in a fantastic banana-split. One shudders to think 
of syllogisms dauntlessly constructed from unrelated things, beasts or 
plants, all leaded together in a grand glazed rebus, as the eager designer 
consults his handbook of symbols for the elements of a further sur- 
realistic “macédoine.” A young Japanese, or even French student, 
searching through a dictionary for the words to compose a letter in 
the English language, can produce results no less disconcerting. 
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Such a synthetic approach is not in the tradition of Christian art, not 
even in the most decadent allegorical period of the Middle Ages. A 
purely symbolic motif is traditionally presented singly (never in a series 
or in abstruse combinations) and it is discreetly exploited to the full 
by its decorative treatment. 

Take, for example, the fifth century mosaic ceiling in St. John’s 
chapel at the Lateran baptistry. The Lamb —a hidden (and later for- 
bidden) image of Christ — stands in the “oculus” at the center of a 
dazzling gold vault. The oculus (or “little eye”) is, in this case, a wreath 
of flowers and fruit of the four seasons. Delightful garlands and birds 
complete the decorative sense of refreshment at the same time as they 
accentuate the architectural structure. 

The simple statement then is that Christ, the timeless, came into time 
(the cycle of the four seasons). His suffering is suggested and so is His 
rising and His ascending into heaven whence He shall come in glory 
to judge the world even to its four corners. For a contemplative soul, 
the vast panorama of last judgment, the parousia, opens up in this 
discreet ceiling pattern. 

Do not search for a literal explanation of each element in the design. 
Good songs come to life by singing, not dissection. A literal or even a 
literary approach is out of place here. Simply remember that the lamb, 
being the chief (weak and innocent) animal of sacrifice among the 
Jews, must speak of Christ’s blood (cf. St. John the Baptist prophetically 
pointing to Jesus as the “Lamb of God”). The timeless brilliance of 
gold cubes in the expanse of the background, on the other hand, sings 
a wordless paean of glory (resurrection and majesty). As for the oculus, 
it is an even older symbol with a wealth of meaning. It is the “eye” of 
God who looks deep into our hearts (judgment), the “sun” of justice; 
it is the Lord’s “ear,” open to the cry of our supplication; it is His 
“voice” speaking His eternal Word; it is the tender mercies at the 
“heart” of His divine nature; it is also the “wheel” of time, the “chariot” 
of space, the apex, the center of our square world. Its meanings are 
primitive and universal, somewhat diffuse, but rich, wide, deep, appeal- 
ing to the intelligence and the will by a direct visual impact. This is 
not a dialectic but a poetic image. 

True, one may say that two chief symbols are combined in the 
Lateran ceiling, the garlands and the lamb. They are, however, com- 
patible images. They form a gracious unity, not, as in the type of stained 
glass decoration I deplored above, a group of mixed metaphors punctu- 
ated with dubious visual puns. 

I am often asked to suggest a good book on symbolism. Such a book 
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remains as yet unwritten. Meanwhile, I heartily recommend the two 
following titles: 

1) Guardini, Romano, Sacred Signs. Pio Decimo Press. Paper, $1.75; 
cloth, $2.50. 

2) Van der Meer, F., and Mohrmann, C., Atlas of the Early Christian 
World. Nelson. Cloth, $15.00. 
Newport, R.I. Ade Bethune 


TEACHING ALL NATIONS. A Symposium on Modern Catechetics. Edited 
by Johannes Hofinger, S.J. English version revised and partly translated by 
Clifford Howell, S.J. Herder and Herder, New York. 1961. Pp. xvi—421. 
Cloth, $6.95. 

As has already been reported in these pages, the First International 
Study Week for Mission Catechetics in Eichstaett, Germany, in July 
1960 was the most important gathering of catechetical experts in mod- 
ern times, and perhaps in the history of the Church. Not only were 
the missions represented, but every leading catechetical center as well. 
The unanimity of these experts in proposing a program of modern 
catechetics has been widely noted in the Catholic press, and this volume 
is the summary of what these leaders feel is needed in religious educa- 
tion in this crucial second half of the twentieth century. Thus their 
papers and conclusions apply not only to the missions but to anyone 
anywhere who teaches religion. 

The core of the Christian message is the same, whether it be preached 
or taught in America or Asia; this particular subject is well treated by 
Fr. Dominic Grasso, S.J., of the Gregorian University in Rome. It is 
generally admitted that the Christian message must be presented in a 
manner intelligible to everyone in the twentieth century, and this means 
to the different cultures as well. To realize this, “methodology” as well 
as “content” must be stressed. Thus Fr. Klemens Tilmann of the Munich 
Oratory writes on the origin and development of modern catechetical 
methods, while Fr. Joseph Goldbrunner treats of catechetical method 
as handmaid of the kerygma. (Father Tilmann is co-author of the 
famous German Catechism, and Fr. Goldbrunner lectures at the Uni- 
versity of West Berlin and Notre Dame.) 

Of vital importance is the catechetical training of priests, and this 
topic is treated by the book’s editor, Fr. J. Hofinger, a well-known figure 
on the American catechetical scene, and himself a seminary professor 
in Manila. 

An especially stirring essay is presented by Bishop Charles Weber, 
S.V.D., a victim of the Chinese communists, on how the liturgy must 
be made more catechetically effective if the faithful in persecuted na- 
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tions (and elsewhere) are to cling to their faith when their only contact 
with the Church is Sunday Mass. 

While in Eichstaett, the assembled experts agreed that the formulation 
of a program for the catechetical apostolate in brief form could be of 
great value to the Catholic world. This “Programme for the Catechetical 
Apostolate” appears as an appendix, and represents the best contempo- 
rary thought on the subject today. It includes: Basic Principles of Mod- 
ern Catechetics, The Practice of Catechetics, and Some Suggestions for 
Those Compiling Textbooks of Religious Instruction. 

Because of the eminence and unanimity of the contributors to this 
book, it is difficult to see how anyone engaged to any degree in cate- 
chetics today can afford not to read it.- Perhaps this has best been ex- 
pressed by Fr. Clifford Howell, who prepared the English edition of 
the present volume (it is also appearing in French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian). Says Fr. Howell: “All will find it [i.e., this book] interest- 
ing and useful, for it makes it quite clear what the greatest experts of 
the whole Catholic world are thinking now. If anyone wants to disagree 
with them he is, no doubt, at liberty to do so. But if anybody claims 
to be up-to-date in modern catechetical knowledge and yet says he 
has not read this book, his claim — and the views he expresses — would 
deserve to be treated with scepticism.” 

Baltimore Rev. Charles K. Riepe 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 1, in three volumes: The Good News of the 
Kingdom of God; Our Life with the Church; We Are Children of God. 
Pp. 70, 54, 56. Paper, 50 cents each. Herder and Herder, New York. 1961. 
A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 2, in three volumes: Of God and Our Redemp- 
tion; Of the Church and the Sacraments; Of Life in Accordance with God's 
Commandments, The Four Last Things. Pp. 111, 114, 106. Paper, 75 cents 
each. Herder and Herder, New York. 1961. 

We have here a series of six booklets, presumably for use in the 
elementary grades three through eight. The last three, A Catholic 
Catechism 2, are simply three sections, relatively equal in length, of 
the one-volume A Catholic Catechism, the well-known translation 
which has been so successful, and has been reviewed many times. The 
first three volumes, however, are something new, and are the subject 
of this review. 

Among the users of A Catholic Catechism, the cry soon arose: “What 
do we do for the children before they are ready for it? “It” was, of 
course, never intended by its authors for use below about the age of 
twelve. An attempt to answer the question was made in India by Fr. 
D’Abreo, S.J., with a considerably revised and scaled-down version. Our 
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first three volumes are again a major revision and adaptation of this 
Indian work for American use. 

A good telescope, or any good instrument for that matter, always 
raises more questions and makes more demands upon its user than 
does a poor one. So it is with a good catechism, with one that has 
integrity, what Fr. Congar calls sincerity: i.e., it does not just go through 
the theological motions, but attempts to meet real needs with solid, 
selected sacred doctrine. Such is this catechism. In itself it constitutes 
a step forward toward the elusive ideal. But so also it is easy to raise 
any number of questions concerning it. Let us do the easy thing first 
before passing on to its numerous advances and advantages. 

It is a large, unanswered question whether we want a catechism in 
the strict sense of the term (as this is) at this lower level of the middle 
grades. The conceptualization and the systematization contained here, 
as well as the vocabulary, the sentence structure and format, were, in 
the opinion of all of a number of teachers I consulted, beyond the 
capacity of the average third or fourth grader. The thought is extremely 
compressed; each sentence has obviously been carefully planned and 
is loaded with meaning. One result was that while I thought there was 
perhaps too much material here, most of the teachers consulted had 
missed it and thought there was too little! On one thing we agreed: 
the decision of the publishers to cut up mechanically what is obviously 
one work into three books did not appeal to us. 

Now to the advantages. First, the use of Scripture in this series is 
without equal in its field for richness and appropriateness. The illus- 
trations, all scriptural scenes, are superb: each tells a story in itself, 
with a strength and an economy that go beyond those of the older books. 
There is throughout an awareness of the liturgy, a tie-in with the litur- 
gical day and its scriptural selection that again is a distinct advance. 
The section on the Church is particularly successful: it retains the 
basically dynamic, historical presentation of the German catechism 
rather than the static, juridical presentation of the traditional catechism. 
But the new book simplifies it, orders it better, and even improves it 
by integrating the Last Things into the life of the Church, and by 
introducing an ecumenical feeling throughout. 

To conclude: a few suggestions to the publishers. A manual is needed, 
a big one, which will show our present teachers how to get the most 
out of these power-packed sentences, and will enable them to supple- 
ment the catechetical presentation of the faith with complementary 
elements of Scripture and liturgical practice. Secondly, give us A Catho- 
lic Catechism I in one volume so that we may use it in grades five and 
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six, and number 2 in grades seven and eight. Finally, bring us a genu- 
inely kerygmatic (less systematic, less didactic, less extensive, more 
concrete, more dynamic, more poetic) presentation of the faith to the 
children of the lower grades. We can wait. We have done so for quite 
a while already. 

St. Charles Seminary Rev. James E. Kraus 
Columbus, Ohio 


NEW AND ETERNAL TESTAMENT. By P. M. Laferriére. Translated by 
Roger Capel. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1961. Pp. 287. Cloth, 
$3.95. 

The author is not only a seasoned warrior of two world wars, but an 
experienced student of liturgical literature who has championed the 
cause of participation with young people in France and Switzerland. 
The pages of this book reflect personal warmth of conviction and the 
logic of liturgy which derive from an essential grasp of its basic function. 

Sometimes Fr. Laferriére leaves the impression of a free commen- 
tary on the Mass, then again of a precise historical study; yet the 
reader knows right along that he is given all this information that he 
may enter more deeply into the Mass mystery and may live it more 
effectively. Judged against the background of the existing bibliography 
on the Mass, this volume, it is safe to say, will hold its own with the 
standard books of today. It derives from the accurate studies we possess 
of the ancient Church and of patristic theology, and it tries to make 
the prayers and parts of the Mass ritual come to life. It forms attractive 
reading, if one is interested in the right functional understanding of the 
holy Sacrifice — and who is not interested in the record of this highest 
Christian mystery? 

The reader will draw many conclusions, for instance, that everything 
in the Mass originally made sense, that there is a striking basic identity 
between the liturgy of antiquity and of the present (including the 
uncomfortable conclusion that we of recent centuries are too often 
going through the motions without knowing the origin and reason for 
things we say and do). Most decisive will be the conclusion that the 
Mass is the great source of spirituality and morality and Christian 
social living. The laity will receive help to return to their rightful con- 
sciousness of being co-offerers in the Mystical Body, and to the convic- 
tion that the Mass is the greatest exercise of their dignity and power in 
the Mystical Body. And so all things are in the process of being re- 
stored in Christ. 

There are little digressions from liturgical truth and practice in the 
volume. Such are: that the lector may “unobtrusively suggest to the 
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congregation before each supplication of the Kyrie special intentions 
for intercession” (p. 60), that in liturgical prayer “God never receives 
the name of Father” (p. 62), that there is a “systematic” blending of 
the feasts of saints with the solemnities of Christ, that the Gregorian 
chant is a matter for specialists (p. 71), that our offertory gifts become 
“enriched by the divine presence” (p. 88), and others. Yet these may 
be classed as unreflected statements, because elsewhere in the book the 
author says the right things in these matters. The reviewer does not want 
to put the book down as controversial; it is so predominantly positive 
and good. 

Its goodness lies in the successful pastoral applications and the many 
fresh insights it contains. The author makes it clear that the term “Mass 
of Catechumens” is a meaningless survival nowadays (p. 35). He comes 
to grips briefly with the theology of fruits of the Mass and with the 
doctrine of sacrificial immolation (chapter 8). There are valuable 
reflections on the unity of the Church, the significance of the altar, 
the baptismal priesthood, the holiness of the people of God, and on the 
Gospel as Christ in our midst. 

No book on the Mass can claim the monopoly of excellence in our 
day. The New and Eternal Testament has the merit of trying to synthe- 
size the best liturgical trends into a working pattern. 

St. John’s Abbey Paschal Botz, O.S.B. 


THE SACRAMENTS: MAGIC OR MYSTERY? Set of 8 pamphlets. Ave 
Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 1961. Per set, $1.00. 


Originally published as a series of articles in Ave Maria (Fall 1960), 


these eight pamphlets, written by Holy Cross Fathers, provide a reason- 
ably satisfactory survey of the sacraments on the level of pamphlet 
writing. They are, however, quite uneven in quality. Two of them, 
The Sacraments by Fr. Louis Putz and Baptism: Life-Giving Waters by 
Fr. Bernard Mullahy, represent the best work, rooted in Scripture and 
the liturgy, balanced and integral, at once readable yet not popularized 
out of all depth. The others are less successful: several are quite insub- 
stantial treatments, lacking either in depth, perspective, or evidence of 
recent scriptural and liturgical studies, and there are a number of 
strained efforts at popularizing. In two instances an attempt at simpli- 
fying terminology perhaps serves to confuse rather than clarify: the 
substitution of “basic and final” for the traditional “primary and second- 
ary” purposes of marriage, and the assertion that confirmation “gives 
social holiness.” The several illustrations are unfortunate. The set as a 
whole will, however, serve the purposes of the writers and their readers. 
St. John’s Abbey Michael J. Marx, O.S.B. 
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SANCTIFIED IN TRUTH. By Leo J. Trese. Sheed and Ward, New York. 
1961. Pp. 183. Cloth, $3.50. 


“Relax, Father, Relax” is the opening essay of this new book written 
by Fr. Trese for an audience he knows well, parish priests. I saw Fr. 
Trese once, at the Liturgical Week at St. John’s, sitting in the audience 
with his fellow priests and listening to the lectures. In this book too he 
never seems to leave the audience section in order to lecture or exhort 
from a rostrum; instead, he relaxes with us. 

When he treats of the foibles, ambitions, apostolic yearnings, sense 
of failure, smallness of parish priests, he makes these his own as well 
as ours. He may move us to see and accept ourselves as we really are 
but never with a restless anxiety or a nervous guilt. It would be a boon 
for every diocese to have a Fr. Trese to whom we priests might go for 
counsel. He would give to us who are attempting to do too much or too 
little with the gifts God gave us a sense of proportion in the apostolate. 
He would encourage us to let God decide the kind of apostolic work 
He wants from us and the degree of holiness to which we are called. 

In his last essay, which he writes as his swan song, Fr. Trese gives 
“scrupulous fidelity to daily spiritual reading” as his parting word of 
advice to his fellow priests. If the Holy Spirit saw fit to include in the 
Bible practical, earthy books of advice such as Ecclesiasticus, surely 
it would be well to include in our spiritual reading a book of practical, 
earthy advice for parish priests such as Sanctified in Truth. 

St. Cloud, Minn. Rev. James J. Minette 


STUDIES IN PASTORAL LITURGY. Edited by Dom Placid Murray, 
O.S.B. The Furrow Trust, Maynooth, Ireland. 1961. Pp. xii-304. Paper, $2.00. 
This book, which contains the talks delivered at the first six meetings 
of the Irish Liturgical Congress, 1954-1959, will be welcomed by 
all who are interested in the sacramental apostolate. Though several 
speakers voice regret over the lack of concern among Irish clergy 
and laity for things liturgical, the annual congresses are themselves 
evidence not only of sound local advances, but also of a willingness 
to profit from the scholarly and pastoral developments elsewhere (Jo- 
sef Jungmann, Herman Schmidt, and Balthasar Fischer are included 
among the “imported” lecturers). The general climate of the papers is 
summarized by Fr. Liam Breen: In order that “the Catholic spirit in 
Ireland . . . (have) the deep roots which are necessary for survival 
. we must teach our congregation anew the doctrine of their great 
dignity, with its corresponding great responsibilities, as members of the 
Mystical Body of which Christ is the Head” (p. 205). 
Father William Barden gives an excellent précis of the history of 
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liturgy and consequently of what he calls the “phases” of the liturgical 
movement. Dom Placid Murray’s study of the postcommunions of the 
Mass will provide some practical applications. The documentary sec- 
tion contains a very useful diary of all the major events and reforms 
affecting the liturgy from 1947 through 1960. A general index adds 
to the value of the book. 

The balanced pastoral emphasis maintained throughout by the 
speakers gives grounds for hope that the liturgical apostolate in Ire- 
land will be able to by-pass a predominantly esthetic phase. 

The division of the book into “doctrinal,” “pastoral,” and “docu- 
mentary” parts obscures at times the interrelationship of the various 
papers, despite the fact that each congress treated of a specific subject: 
Liturgy, The Lord’s Day, Baptism, Liturgy and Death, Eucharist, Holy 
Week. One has to guess, in a few cases, which addresses were given 
at which congress. If each paper were dated, it could also be judged 
more fairly in the light of the papal directives of recent years. 
McClusky, N.Dak. Rev. James Schumacher 


THE WORD, CHURCH AND SACRAMENTS. In Protestantism and 
Catholicism. By Louis Bouyer, Cong. Orat. Desclée Co., New York. 1961. 
Pp. 80. Cloth, $2.00. 

This small book has been aptly classified as “a little breviary of 
ecumenism”; it deserves a place of distinction in the modern library of 
ecumenical literature. In brief compass, with his characteristic per- 
ceptiveness, clarity, integrity and charity, Fr. Bouyer here considers 


the three realities which are at once the foundation of Catholicism and 
the obstacles to Protestant understanding and acceptance of the whole- 
ness of Catholic faith: the Word of God, the authority of the Church, 
and the sacraments. 

To each of these he brings a knowledge of the historic situation in 
which the virus of division multiplied in the sixteenth century, a rever- 
ence for truth, and a call to humility in evaluating the historical and 
contemporary deficiences of Catholics in bearing witness to the whole- 
ness of a living faith. With clear precision and an irenic spirit he 
presents both the greatest traditions and aspirations of Protestantism 
on the one hand and, on the other, the sequence of irresoluble dilemmas 
which are inevitable when the Word is separated from an authoritative 
living interpretation and from a living presence in the sacraments. 

A convert from Protestantism, Fr. Bouyer presents the truth of 
Catholicism to Protestants with cogency, and challenges the Catholic 
to understand that truth in the whole of its vital reality and to bear 
witness to it in his daily life. He concludes that “true ‘ecumenicism’ is a 
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work in which the witness of the most ordinary of the faithful, the 
witness of their whole life, is of no less importance than the works of 
doctors, and even of the most solemn decisions of popes and Councils. 
In the years ahead, which will doubtless be so significant for the whole 
future of Christian unity, let us show our awareness of this, not only 
in what we think but above all in our whole way of acting” (p. 80). 
For the contemporary Catholic, theologian or “the most ordinary of 
the faithful,” two themes pervading this book are of signal importance: 
presenting truth only in the context of opposing error results in a cari- 
cature of truth, and religious formalism and rigidity are the seed-bed 
of indifference or error. The whole of the volume is a plea for that 
positive, lived Catholicism which alone can heal the wounds of Chris- 
tian division. 
St. John’s Abbey Michael J. Marx, O.S.B. 


THE YEAR MADE HOLY. By Msgr. Matthias Premm. Translated by Col- 
man J. O’Donavan. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1961. Pp. viii- 
180. Cloth, $3.50. 

This book takes the form of liturgical homilies and meditations on 
the variable texts of the Sundays and holy days. They are to be read as 
a brief preparation before Mass in order to move heart and mind to 
better participation in the holy Sacrifice. The book fulfills this purpose 
and most laymen will read it with profit. 

In each homily the author attempts to develop the theme of the Mass 
as a whole by relating each of the proper parts to the one theme. But 
since, due to the historical formation of the Mass, the variable texts 
simply do not develop such a single theme in many Masses of the tem- 
poral cycle, the explanation often strikes the reader as arbitrary and 
artificial. The translation is reasonably adequate, but there are awk- 
ward moments: e.g., “Jesus . . . renews Himself on the altar afresh,” 
“Our tongues should glow with love,” “The faithful proceed in proces- 
sion,” etc. One of the weaknesses of the book is that it does not have 
the substantial content of other books of similar purpose. Although 
the author advances these commentaries as “solemn liturgical homilies,” 
too many of them lack the dignity, restraint and focus on the Mystery 
which distinguishes a liturgical homily from an intense individual 
reaction to the texts. 

In spite of these shortcomings, this is an acceptable book to put in 
the hands of one just discovering the riches of the Mass texts. The 
author admittedly draws heavily on the works of Benedict Bauer, Pius 
Parsch and Linz; and now we also have more recent books by Boylan, 
Lagrange and Lawrence, to mention only a few. For those who have 
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read any of the above-mentioned authors, The Year Made Holy will 
offer little new. It is a good book but it has arrived ten years too late 
on an American market already supplied by more successful liturgical 
commentaries. 

Winona, Minn. Rev. George Moudry 


THEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS. Volume 1: God, Christ, Mary, and 
Grace. By Karl Rahner, S.J. Translated by Cornelius Ernst, O.P. Helicon 
Press, Baltimore. 1961. Pp. xxii-382. Cloth, $10.95. 

Seven years after the appearance of Schriften zur Theologie, 1, by 
the renowned theologian of Innsbruck, Karl Rahner, we have at last 
a translation for the English-reading world. We cannot sufficiently 
express our thanks to Fr. Ernst for having undertaken the formidable 
task of rendering the original text—a difficult and highly “dense” 
scientific German — into clear and readable English. We are indebted, 
too, to the Helicon Press for publishing a work which, for all its sig- 
nificance, will necessarily appeal to a small and select group of readers. 
The price of the book, one will remark immediately, is high. Let it be 
stated, however, that the book is being offered to the American reader 
almost at a loss to the publisher. The translation and publication of 
such a work cannot, unfortunately, be done more cheaply. 

These few lines are not a review of Rahner’s book in the usual sense. 
Theological Investigations is a work which normally would not be in- 
cluded for notice in WorsHIP. It was felt, nonetheless, that the appear- 
ance in English of such an important series of theological considera- 
tions from the pen of the leading theologian among German-speaking 
Catholics (he would indeed bid fair for the title of the leading theologian 
in the entire Catholic world) ought at least to be heralded in the pages 
of this review. 

Every serious theologian will want to read this book. The eleven 
chapters, varying in length from fifteen to sixty pages, are independent 
monographs covering such a variety of topics as the prospects for dog- 
matic theology, theos in the New Testament, current problems in 
Christology, theological reflections on monogenism, and the theological 
concept of concupiscentia. Anyone teaching the tract De Deo Uno — or, 
for that matter, De Trinitate —in our seminaries and universities, for 
example, can richly profit from the author’s careful study of the New 
Testament use of the term “God” (chap. 4). So, too, will Fr. Rahner’s 
penetrating analysis of the present state of dogmatic theology (chap. 
1) and the scheme he proposes for a complete treatise of dogma (chap. 
2) provide stimulating thought for an introduction to theology. 

We shall not end by declaring that Theological Investigations should 
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be found on the bookshelf of every enlightened Catholic! May we 
express the wish, however, that it will be read and pondered by serious 
students of theology and especially by those who presume to lead others 
into a wisdom of the faith. 

St. Patrick’s Seminary Frank B. Norris, S.S. 
Menlo Park, Cal. 


OTHER HORIZONS 


LITURGICAL THEMES IN RECENT 
PROTESTANT BOOKS 


NGLICAN liturgical writing 
has kept its customary brilliance in the last few months. The most 
notable contribution comes from the Bishop of Woolwich, who until 
recently was dean of Clare College, Cambridge. In Liturgy Coming to 
Life (Mowbrays, 1960), Bishop J. A. T. Robinson records a “liturgical 
experiment” at Clare College and reflects about the reasons for its 
success. The purpose was to provide the experience of the Eucharist 
as a meal. 

Essentially, the experiment consisted in bringing the Eucharist to 
the level of everyday life of students through the use of what may be 
called dining room utensils rather than sacred vessels, by the adoption 
of the westward position (i.e., facing the congregation), and through 
the occasional celebration of the Eucharist in private homes, around a 
kitchen table, with the bread and wine available on the spot. This, in 
the opinion of the bishop, is the only way to show the Eucharist as 
the sacrament of the Incarnation: the Word’s participation in the best 
and the/worst of human life, as exemplified by the ambiguity of bread, 
nourishment of life, yet into whose making life spends itself, and of 
wine, inspirer of joy, yet cause of subhuman behavior. 

Of course one may doubt that “going to the kitchen” is necessary to 
make this symbolism meaningful. Be that as it may, the theology be- 
hind the experiment is explained in another volume by the same author, 
On Being the Church in the World (SCM, 1960), a very enlightening 
collection of essays. The liturgical theology of Bishop Robinson may be 
criticized for its occasional ambiguity: intercommunion, or the partici- 
pation of members of separated Churches in the same Eucharist, is 
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advocated as creating unity in spite of doctrinal disagreements. But 
this is placing reunion above doctrine, and is not likely to be agreeable 
to the more High-Church wing of Anglicanism. 

In Every Man in His Ministry (Darton, Longman & Todd, 1960) 
Basil Minchin provides a good historical survey of the ministry, from 
the time of the apostles to after the Council of Nicea. This larger 
section of his book serves only to introduce a shorter though more 
important section. The author wants to restore awareness of the eucha- 
ristic service as a “concelebration” of the Church as a whole, laity and 
hierarchy, rather than as a celebration by the clergy for the laity. He 
examines the various types of concelebration in use, now or in the 
past, and concludes that what is practised as concelebration in the 
Byzantine rite and occasionally asked for by Roman Catholic liturgists 
is only a “conconsecration.” More than this is needed to recover the cor- 
porate aspect of liturgical worship: the sense of the Church’s working 
through both laity and clergy in their liturgical function. 

These volumes find their place in the growing Anglican liturgical 
movement, whose history is briefly yet adequately outlined by Massey 
Shepherd, in The Reform of Liturgical Worship (Oxford U. Press, 
1961). More attention is paid to the American than to the British 
contributions, and the story starts only with the middle of the last 
century. This confines the subject matter between too narrow limits. 
Fortunately, a study of the remote origins of the Anglican liturgical 
revival is possible, thanks to a magnificent work by Horton Davies, 
Worship and Theology in England, from Watts and Wesley to Maurice, 
1690-1850 (Princeton U. Press, 1961). Two other volumes, yet to be 
published, will trace the history of worship in England from 1533 to 
1690. 

The author, who is not Anglican, surveys the entire field of Protes- 
tant worship, dominated first by “rationalistic moralism”; then, thanks 
to Wesley, by pietistic evangelicalism ; later, with the Oxford movement, 
by traditionalism. This latter part will be the most revelant to Catholic 
liturgical scholars, though all will provide valuable information. Davies 
rightly insists on the influence of Frederick Denison Maurice, a the- 
ologian who deserves to be better known to Catholics than he is. 


IN OTHER DENOMINATIONS 
Several Protestant publications show that a liturgical renewal is taking 
place outside of the Episcopal communion also. The Catholic reader 
who opens them should keep in mind the liturgical situation in Prot- 
estantism. For Catholics and, to a great extent, for Anglicans and for 
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Lutherans, the problem is to make people aware of all the dimensions 
of the liturgy that they have inherited. To this end, a certain amount 
of trimming may become necessary in order to put things in perspec- 
tive and make the essential points stand out. Yet basically, the liturgy 
is here; and we have only to understand it better and to take part in 
it more actively. 

The problem for most Protestant denominations lies deeper. Some 
of them, like Presbyterianism or Methodism, have a definite order of 
eucharistic worship, remotely inherited from Calvin in the first case, 
and from Anglicanism in the second. However, the liturgy of the Word 
has now totally replaced, on most Sundays of the year, the liturgy 
of the Sacrament. The problem today is to restore the liturgy of the 
Sacrament without undermining the importance given to the liturgy 
of the Word. 

This is the topic of a short but excellent introduction to the liturgy 
by a Baptist: Neville Clark’s Call to Worship (SCM, 1960). After an 
account of the history of Christian worship, Clark suggests, as a way 
of renewal for Baptists, restoration of a weekly Eucharist where pos- 
sible. But given “the stubborn opposition of the laity,” he believes that 
a transition between the current non-eucharistic Sunday and the ideal 
of a weekly communion service may be provided by a sort of missa 
sicca, having a eucharistic structure, but without the sacramental and 
sacrificial elements of consecration and communion. 

Clark’s language is strongly sacrificial, which is quite unusual in the 
Baptist tradition. This shows that liturgical concern normally inspires 
a theological renewal, and therefore that the liturgical movement in 
Protestantism is one of the strongest factors of a rapprochement with 
Catholicism. 

In Word and Sacrament: A Preface to Preaching and Worship 
(Prentice-Hall, 1960), Donald Macleod, a Presbyterian, attempts a 
different approach. He wishes to restore the unity of Word and Sacra- 
ment in worship, for their separation, current in most of Protestantism, 
is, in Calvin’s words, “a vicious practice.” His emphasis remains on 
“preaching,” the point being that true preaching must take worship 
as its topic. Macleod tells ministers that they ought to do better what 
they already do, whereas Clark tells them that they should do some- 
thing else. Clark therefore goes much further; yet Macleod’s limited 
aim may be in many cases a necessary steppingstone to further liturgical 
developments. 

For Geddes MacGregor also, revival of the liturgy is necessary to 
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“the coming reformation” (The Coming Reformation, Westminster, 
1960). One chapter of this volume is devoted to the liturgy. Half of 
it is a historical sketch, characterized by inaccuracies in what refers 
to the Catholic Church, and by an importance given to Scotland which 
is totally out of proportion. MacGregor strongly criticizes some fea- 
tures of modern Protestant eucharistic worship, especially the “indi- 
vidual cups” imposed by hygienic prejudice and the “grape juice” 
which replaces wine in most American Churches. As taken in this 
context, “revival of liturgy” means revival of the Eucharist. This shows 
again the struggle of Protestants to return to the Last Supper. 

In a more fundamentalist vein, this is also a theme of G. W. Bromi- 
ley’s Christian Ministry (Eerdmans, 1960), though the ministry of the 
Sacrament is presented only as part of the “ministry of the Word,” 
which shares its importance in equal parts with the “ministry of action.” 
The framework of conservative Protestantism in the United States 
of America finds it difficult to see the full dimension of the liturgy, 
which seems squeezed somehow between preaching and doing good. 
The conservatism in question does not go back far enough toward the 
sixteenth century and the Reformers, who were much nearer to their 
Catholic origins than most of their modern successors. 


BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION 


The sacrament of baptism is at the centre of liturgical revival, since it 
is the sacrament of the priesthood of all believers. This is particularly 
true in Protestant doctrine, where the priesthood of all believers tends 
to absorb all other priesthoods. It is therefore not surprising that 
Protestant scholarship should turn to baptism. 

To the already long series of Anglican volumes on baptism and on 
confirmation, we must add E. C. Whitaker: Documents of the Bap- 
tismal Liturgy (SPCK, 1960), a collection of documents in English 
translation, with introductory notes. The texts extend from the Didache 
to the Stowe Missal, an Irish text of the ninth century. This collection, 
which does not take sides among varying interpretations of baptism, 
will be useful to teachers and students. 

Antecedent theological positions often color the judgment of scholars 
on the two main problems that divide Protestant theory and practice: 
infant baptism, and the relationship of confirmation to baptism. Prot- 
estant advocates of liturgical renewal are not waiting for the solution 
of these problems to push the liturgical movement. Yet their efforts 
are often hampered by these pending questions. Karl Barth is known 
as discouraging the baptism of infants, and this carries weight even 
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in areas where his theology is not in great favor. As to confirmation, 
the general tendency sees it as a non-sacramental repetition of some- 
thing that has already been done in baptism. 

This is reaffirmed by Lukas Vischer, a Swiss theologian of note, in 
a good historical study (La Confirmation au Cours des Siécles, Dela- 
chaux et Niestlé, Fr. tr., 1959): baptism itself gives the Holy Spirit, 
and nothing essential needs to be added to it through confirmation. This 
is Max Thurian’s position (La Confirmation, consécration des laics, 
Delachaux et Niestlé, 1957). It is of course the only one that is in 
keeping with the polemics of the Reformers against Catholic sacra- 
mental doctrine. And I suspect that the judgment of the historian, in 
this matter, has been guided by Protestant tradition more than he 
realizes, 

That infant baptism is endorsed by the New Testament is Joachim 
Jeremias’ conclusion (Infant Baptism in the First Four Centuries, Engl. 
tr., Westminster, 1960): “In Rome at the time when the Gospel of 
Mark was written the children of Christian parents were baptized” 
(p. 55). Nobody in the ancient Church, except Tertullian and Gregory 
Nazianzen, recommended delaying baptism — and the latter only until 
the age of three. 

Jeremias is a Lutheran. His interpretation is the opposite of that 
of R. E. O. White, a Baptist (The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation, Eerd- 
mans, 1960), whose book bears the suggestive sub-title “A Theology 
of Baptism and Evangelism.” This is the gist of White’s position: bap- 
tism is a proclamation of faith, a kerygma, an evangel. The “mystery” 
of it, the sacramental aspect, takes second place. St. Paul looks and 
speaks like a Baptist: faith, which alone saves, “finds objective ex- 
pression in baptism” (p. 226). Apart from this bias, which makes this 
book unsuitable for undiscerning readers, White’s learned and careful 
volume can be very useful to theologians. 


CONCLUSION 


We may reach the moderate conclusion that the Protestant liturgical 
movement cannot follow the same pace everywhere. Anglicans and 
Lutherans are usually pioneers, though occasional voices in other de- 
nominations speak with as much clarity and power. The immediate 
aim of liturgists in the more Protestant Churches must be limited by 
what congregations can take, and by the traditions to which Protestant 
theology, in many areas, is bound. As in the Catholic Church, the 
advocates of liturgical renewal need to sense what is here and now 
possible. 

George H. Tavard 
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RESPONSES 


GLORIA AND CREED 


When an English version of the Gloria or creed is to be recited by the 
people at low Mass, should the prayer be introduced by the celebrant’s 
Latin intonation or by a commentator or leader? 


It is preferable that the celebrant say Gloria in excelsis Deo or 
Credo in unum Deum in a loud voice, as a kind of intonation, after 
which the people take up the English prayer in unison or, possibly, 
with two parts of the congregation alternating the phrases. Depending 
on circumstances, the people may say the first words of the English 
version or the leader (commentator) may do so after the Latin 
intonation. 

There are several reasons for this answer. One is the clear parallel 
drawn from sung Mass, where the introductory words of these two 
hymns pertain to the celebrating priest, while the rest of the hymns 
pertains to the people —alone, alternating with a choir, or in some 
other way. 

More significant is the desire (and the need) to maintain scrupu- 
lously the relationship between the priest and the people. There is 
nothing absolute or sacrosanct about the apportionment of the Gloria 
and creed, as introduced by the priest and continued by the people, 
but this is and should be an important point of contact and leadership 
for the celebrant. 

It is good of course for priest and people to recite the entire Gloria 
and creed together, but this requires the use of Latin. For many congre- 
gations even the pronunciation of the Latin words is difficult or impos- 
sible — although this will be disputed by some; for the congregations 
able to recite the Latin, the understanding of the words and phrases is 
ordinarily minimal. Since, once the celebrant has begun the Gloria or 
creed, these are congregational hymns rather than priestly prayers, it 
is an acceptable alternative for the people to recite a parallel and 
corresponding text. 

Offhand it may seem that the Latin intonation by the priest intro- 
ducing an English prayer is a kind of hybrid. Nevertheless this has a 
justification in custom and in the recent practice of the Holy See. 
When apostolic indults are granted for the singing of the ordinary 
chants at high Mass in the vernacular, the proviso is added, that the 
vernacular Gloria and creed begin only after the respective Latin 
intonation (e.g., for the province of Agra in India, February 25, 1958, 
by the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith). Much of the 
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value and integrity of the various forms of the dialogue Mass is de- 
pendent upon the due distribution of parts to celebrant and congrega- 
tion, according to the authentic pattern of sung Mass. 

Should the leader or commentator repeat in English any words cor- 
responding to the Latin intonation just recited by the celebrant? Pref- 
erably and ideally, no—just as the choir of singers at sung Mass 
should not repeat Gloria in excelsis Deo after the celebrant has chanted 
it. If, for example, the people recite the apostle’s creed at low Mass, 
there is no direct prohibition against the leader’s saying “I believe in 
God” after the Latin intonation, but it would seem more direct and 
immediate for the people (or the leader) to take up the next phrase, 
“the Father almighty. . . .” 

Only practice and experimentation will show how this may work 
out smoothly and effectively, but the principle should be evident. The 
commentator or leader’s task is to draw the faithful into a closer rela- 
tionship with the celebrating priest, not to conduct a parallel service, 
however well planned. The celebrant’s introduction of the Gloria and 
creed can be a point of such contact with the people, even when, at 
low Mass, the people recite English prayers corresponding to the Latin 
hymns. 


COMMUNION SONGS 


At low Masses congregations have been encouraged more and more 
to sing English hymns or refrains to psalm verses during the Commu- 
nion procession. What may they sing at solemn and high Masses when 
Latin must be used? 


One solution, and probably the best available at the moment, is that 
adopted for the sung Masses of Liturgical Week: the congregational 
singing of a brief Latin refrain alternating with the verses of the Com- 
munion psalm of the day (i.e., the psalm corresponding to the Commu- 
nion antiphon in the Roman Missal) which is sung by the choir. 

This means of course that the Communion antiphon must first be 
sung in its entirety by the choir, that is, immediately after the threefold 
Domine, non sum dignus of the people. Thereafter several possibilities 
exist, as explained by the Congregation of Rites (Instruction, Septem- 
ber 3, 1958, no. 27c): 

“If this Communion antiphon is taken from a psalm, it is permissible 
to sing other verses of this psalm; then after each verse or two verses 
the antiphon may be repeated and, when the Communion is ended, 
the psalm is finished with Gloria Patri and the antiphon is repeated. If, 
on the other hand, the antiphon is not taken from a psalm, a psalm 
suited to the solemnity and the liturgical action may be selected. 
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“When the Communion antiphon has been finished, especially if the 
Communion of the faithful be long continued, it is lawful to sing also 
another brief Latin motet suitable for the sacred action.” 

It is of course impossible to expect a parish congregation to learn 
the Communion antiphon for their Sunday high Mass week after week, 
however suitable it is that this should be the refrain to the verses of 
the Communion psalm. There is, moreover, no abundance of simple 
Latin Communion hymns, as distinguished from Benediction hymns. 
The use of brief Latin refrains may certainly be recommended as an 
alternative. 

Both the Parish Mass Book (World Library of Sacred Music, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio) and Our Parish Prays and Sings (Liturgical Press) con- 
tain suitable refrains of this kind. Examples, besides a simple triple 
Alleluia, include: 

Panem caeli dedit eis, alleluia, alleluia (He has given them the bread 
of heaven, alleluia, alleluia). 

Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat (Christ conquers, 
Christ reigns, Christ rules). 

Ubi caritas et amor, Deus ibi est (Where charity and love abide, there 
is God). 

The use of such refrains during the Communion rite of sung Mass 
could certainly be developed and extended, preferably with suitable 
phrases taken from the Communion antiphons of the missal and set to 
a simple chant or melody. It is not out of place to add: 1) The Commu- 
nion singing — or at least organ music — at sung Mass should continue 
up to the moment when the celebrant is ready to sing Dominus vobis- 
cum before the postcommunion prayer; there should be no gap in the 
rite, if this can be avoided. 2) Such brief refrains sung by the people 
at high Mass and solemn Mass are suitable also during the entrance 
chant and at the offertory (cf. ibid., no. 25c). 

With regard to the Communion psalms themselves, a recent book 
may be recommended: Pierre Jounel, Processionnal de la Messe 
(Paris: Desclée & Cie, 1961). It contains the psalmody for the three 
processions of sung Mass (the entrance, the offertory, and the Com- 
munion) on Sundays and the principal feasts. This excellent volume 
provides sufficient psalm verses in Latin, with music, for each of the 
processional rites, so that the recommendation of the Congregation 
of Rites in the 1958 Instruction (no. 27a-c) may be easily followed. 

In Fr. Jounel’s compilation, the introduction and the translation of 
the psalms are in French, but this is no hindrance to the use of the 
Latin psalm verses by an American choir. Naturally an English version 
of the book is desirable so that the singers may understand the Latin 
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texts which they sing. Moreover, an English version of the psalms 
appropriate to the various Sundays and feasts, together with a simple 
musical setting, would make the Processionnal equally valuable for 
sung Masses, as it is now, and for low Masses, at which the English 
texts might be sung. Needless to say, this would be a difficult project 
and the present version of the Processionnal is an important contribu- 
tion to the sacred music of holy Mass. 


“SILENT” PRAYERS 


In the case of Masses broadcast by radio, the Congregation of Rites 
has suggested that the celebrant raise his voice somewhat for the prayers 
ordinarily recited silently (Instruction, September 3, 1958, no. 78). Is 
is necessary or desirable that all the “silent prayers’ be said aloud in 
these circumstances? 


No. An examination of the structure of the Mass and the nature of 
the prayers suggests that, in the case of the broadcast Mass, the cele- 
brant should raise his voice for 1) the silent parts of the eucharistic 
Canon; 2) the secret prayer over the offerings, which comes at the end 
of the offertory rite; and 3) the Libera after the Lord’s prayer. 

This is of course only a recommendation. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the celebrant’s saying aloud in a broadcast Mass the other silent 
prayers, such as the series of offertory prayers, the prayers at his own 
Communion, the Placeat before the blessing, etc. Nevertheless the pro- 
portion and balance of the parts of Mass seem to be better served if the 
celebrant takes advantage of the concession only in the three instances 
listed. Otherwise there is the possibility of overemphasizing secondary 
prayers of a less “public” character. 

The suggestion that at broadcast Masses the celebrant raise his voice 
for the ordinarily silent Canon prayers, secret, and Libera corresponds 
to the history of the rite and to the rather common hope of the students 
of liturgical restoration. It is helpful that the Holy See has left the mat- 
ter open to the judicious choice of celebrants, provided that the express 
permission of the local Ordinary has been obtained for the broadcast 
of Mass in the first place (Instruction, no. 74). The concession is not 
available in the case of televised Masses, although it has been suggested 
that the concession is also applicable to Masses at which blind persons 
assist or to Masses in those churches where the vision of large numbers 
of the faithful is obstructed. 

So far as radio broadcasts of Mass are concerned, the terms of the 
Instruction are simple and, by the way, applicable to sung Masses as 
well as low Masses. The celebrating priest raises his voice “for the occa- 
sion” or “a little bit” — the Latin terminology of the Instruction is not 
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entirely clear, perhaps because of confusion with Italian usage — when 
he recites the parts of Mass which are ordinarily said in a subdued 
voice or, as has been suggested above, for the principal prayer-texts of 
Mass which are ordinarily said in a subdued voice. Then he should say 
in a correspondingly louder tone of voice the “loud parts” of holy Mass. 
No one can say how far this important and welcome relaxation of 
the rule governing the priest’s tone of voice at Mass will be extended 
in the future. It now seems strange to us that the moral theologians 
judged severely the recitation aloud of the “secret parts” of Mass and 
judged lightly the silent recitation of the “loud parts.” A better under- 
standing of the Mass would incline us to reverse the judgment, especially 
as the Holy See renews its insistence that the celebrant recite the pre- 
scribed prayers in a voice loud enough so that “all the faithful may 
aptly and without discomfort follow the sacred action” (Instruction, 
no. 34; cf. no. 27g; code of rubrics, no. 512). At the same time the 
new code of rubrics is perfectly clear that, apart from the concession 
mentioned above, the celebrant should say the silent prayers so that 

“he can hear himself but not be heard by those assisting” (ibid.). 
Frederick R. McManus 


THE APOSTOLATE 
LITURGICAL WEEK 1961 


HE traditional hospitality 
of the Southwest and a superbly efficient local organization combined 
to make the 1961 North American Liturgical Week at Oklahoma City 
one of the best ever. 

A surprising registration of more than 3,500, including many who 
had never attended a previous Week, was especially thrilled with the 
beautiful participated Masses each day. Featuring a trained choir of 
nearly 100 voices, under the direction of Mr. Theodore Marier of 
Boston, singing antiphonally with the entire congregation, the music 
program was a highlight. 

The theme of the 22nd annual Liturgical Week, “Bible, Life, and 
Worship,” was co-ordinated convincingly in the principal talks and in 
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the demonstrations presented at the evening sessions. Of particular in- 
terest was the considerable attention paid to the convention in the 
local press and the number of Protestant clergy who attended at least 
one or the other session. 

Bishop Victor J. Reed, his priests and people went “all-out” to wel- 
come the large influx of Catholics into Oklahoma City, and the city 
itself recovered quickly from the surprise of many Roman collars and 
nuns’ habits to be gracious hosts. Many thanked their Catholic visitors 
for bringing the coolest August weather in history. 

The stress on holy Scripture and man’s response to the Word of God 
in praise and sacrifice were richly developed and implemented by the 
various speakers. It can be said without doubt that the riches of the 
psalms as fruitful prayers were opened up to many for the first time. 

The huge Oklahoma City auditorium proved ideal for the main 
sessions and Masses in the auditorium proper, the 60 fine exhibits in 
the display room downstairs, and the many smaller study groups and 
workshops in other rooms of the building. 

Indicative of the growing appreciation of the laity of their role in the 
worship life of the Church was the spontaneous appearance of petitions 
to be directed to the forthcoming Ecumenical Council, asking favorable 
consideration of an increased use of the vernacular tongue in divine 
services. 

Also of interest was the unanimous applause that greeted the an- 
nouncement of an official resolution protesting segregation in a few 
restaurants. The worship life of Catholic Christians is bearing fruit in 
its social life. 

Many visitors took occasion to visit the new St. Patrick’s church 
being built in an Oklahoma City suburb as a “self-help” project in 
which most of the parishioners are participating. The huge pre-stressed 
concrete structure offers an entirely new concept in church architecture 
in which the nave of the church is surrounded by glass walls within a 
larger court enclosed with massive concrete walls. 

A tremendous enthusiasm seemed to reflect a general attitude that 
the long-sought goals of the liturgical movement in the U.S. are being 
realized more and more. Next year the Week will be held in the Far 
West in Seattle, Wash., which is also being host to a World’s Fair. 

Re-elected to a third term as president of the Liturgical Conference 
was Fr. Fred McManus. Father Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., editor of 
WoRSHIP, is vice-president. Fathers William Leonard, S.J., and Nor- 
bert Randolph were re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

Francis Syrianey 
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A DIOCESAN SURVEY 


OON after the September 1958 
Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites on “Sacred Music and 
the Sacred Liturgy,” diocesan officials in Syracuse took steps to apply 
the decree locally. 

A diocesan liturgical commission was formed almost immediately. 
Within a few months the secretary of that unit delivered a paper at 
the various clerical conferences throughout the diocese explaining the 
Instruction and indicating specific points of local relevance. 

The Most Reverend Ordinary, Bishop Walter A. Foery, wishing to 
maintain uniformity throughout the diocese, mandated that all parishes 
begin at once an effort to have at least the simple responses recited by 
the people. He also urged that further progress be made as soon as 
possible towards the higher forms of participation. 

One year later a letter was sent to each pastor repeating the directive 
and reminding the priests of the binding force of the Instruction. A 
report also was enclosed to be returned to the liturgical commission 
indicating the current status of participation in each parish. In the 
spring of this year, a second letter of similar content was mailed to 
them and a pertinent form. The results may prove interesting to readers 
of WorsHIP. 

There were 138 parishes reporting or about 88% of the parishes 
in the diocese. 

1) People chant some parts of high Mass in 15% of these parishes. 

2) People sing hymns at Sunday low Masses in 22%. . 

3) People participate at Sunday low Masses in some form according 
to the decree in 84%. 

4) The gospel and epistle are read in English while the priest recites 
them at the altar in Latin in 56% of the parishes. This represents a 17% 
improvement over last year. 

5) Some form of participation on weekdays is had in 35%. 

6) Pastors in 56% of the parishes judged there was improvement in 
participation since last year; pastors in 41% judged it was about the 
same; only 3% said there had been a regression. 

7) Only 12% of these parishes employed laymen as lectors to lead 
the congregation. 

These are dry figures and, at that, probably optimistic since a pastor 
could indicate participation even if one parishioner said “Amen” and 
nothing more. However, one third of these parishes noted that from 
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75-100% of the congregation joined in the program as offered by the 
local pastor. 

The employment of episcopal authority to realize the decree from 
Rome certainly produces some beneficial effects. However, it remains 
clear that the fruitfulness of the participation program largely depends 
on the interest, knowledge, zeal and effort of the parish priest. If the 
priest leads, the people will surely follow. 

Joseph M. Champlin 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 
UR Authors: — Rev. Neil P. 


Hurley, S.J., just returned to the U.S. from graduate studies at Inns- 
bruck, Austria, has been assigned to St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. — 
Rev. Claude Peifer, O.S.B., is professor of sacred Scripture at St. Bede 
Abbey, Peru, Ill. — Rev. Geoge H. Tavard, consultor of the Secretariat 
for Promoting Christian Unity in preparation for the coming Coun- 
cil and author of several books dealing with ecumenical problems, is a 
faculty member of Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh. — Rev. Fred- 
erick R. McManus, professor of canon law at the Catholic University 
of America, editor of The Jurist and consultor of the Pontifical Litur- 
gical Commission preparing for the Council, was re-elected president 
of the national Liturgical Conference at the Oklahoma City Week. — 
Rev. Francis Syrianey is pastor of St. Pius X church, Aurora, Colo. 
— Rev. Joseph M. Champlin is secretary of the diocesan liturgical 
commission of Syracuse, N.Y.— The addresses of our corps of book 
reviewers, twenty-seven strong, are listed after the respective reviews. 


Our cover design. The breviary readings for October, from the books 
of Machabees, remind us that our Christian life is an unremitting war- 
fare in preparation for the parousia; we are confident of final victory, 
because Christ is our King. The cover design visualizes the vexilla 
Regis: the triumphant banners of Christ’s army marching to their goal. 


Counting those in “Other Horizons,” we offer the respectable total 
of 42 book reviews in this “fall book number.” But the one book that 
most of our readers will expect to see reviewed is not included: the 
new Collectio Rituum. The fact that we managed to get a copy so shortly 
before the deadline as to preclude a thorough report is, we admit, a 
grateful reprieve. Some 180 pages of the book are devoted to baptism 
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(with two forms of the pontifical rite), and the remaining 18 pages to 
1) last anointing, 2) matrimony, 3) nuptial blessing outside of Mass, 
and 4) prayers to be recited outside of Mass over newlyweds. And 
that’s it. One may hopefully pray that one’s effort to be cheerfully 
obedient be accounted, in God’s providence, as part of the dying 
process preliminary to more abundant life. For those inclined to add 
action to prayer, Msgr. Willebrands’ advice, as given in America of 
August 19, p. 618, comes at an opportune time. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“BUILDING THE PARISH” 


To the Editor: — Father Geaney’s article in the August-September 
issue demonstrates an awareness of a wide range of topics currently in 
a state of ferment within the Church. I will limit my comment to the 
business of whether or not the “parish structure” has outlived its use- 
fulness. By “parish structure” we mean the canonical concept of the 
parish, involving: church building, territory, pastor, and people. 

One hears that “parish structure” is under attack. This is good, be- 
cause, of its very nature, such an attack will be made by friends of the 
Church. The attack will make priests think. May I say, though, that the 
shining mount of scholarship is not the best vantage point from which 
to criticize “the structure of the parish.” The credentials of the best 
critics should include parish experience and, even more importantly, 
direct parish responsibility. 

The distinguishing dimension of “parish structure” is its horizontal 
character. Too radical a departure from this horizontal approach to 
the apostolate is apt to end up in vertical bureaucracy. 

Concrete circumstances can grow up around “parish structure,” in 
specific times and places, which tend to obscure the essential nature of 
the parish, of parish life, of the parish apostolate. As examples, mention 
might be made of such things as: 1) promotion to the responsibilities 
of pastor on the basis of seniority alone; 2) outmoded and inequitable 
systems of clergy support; 3) retention of certain parish societies and 
meetings which serve no useful purpose; 4) failure to divide and co- 
ordinate parish work and responsibility among pastor, curates, religious 
and laity in a way that will enable each to live a full spiritual life, accord- 
ing to his or her station, as part of a vital-apostolic-team within the 
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In many instances “parish structure” needs radical reformation be- 
cause the builders at every level of responsibility have not followed the 
architect’s drawings as outlined in the Code. The builders need to re- 
consult the architect; they need to go back to the plans and not just 
take it for granted that they know all they need to know. In my opinion, 
it is not so much a question of “parish structure” having outlived its 
usefulness — rather, it is a question of authentic, canonical “parish 
structure” not having been tried or not having been animated by the 
spirit of Christ. To change the metaphor for a moment: the “parish 
structure problem” could become the classic baby-and-bathwater situ- 
ation. 

As mentioned above, “parish structure” as now spelled out in canon 
law gives a certain primacy to the horizontal dimension of the aposto- 
late: everyone in a given territory is potentially involved. This struc- 
ture offers a framework for grass-roots apostolic action. It reaches 
people, or should strive to reach them, in the residential environment, 
in the neighborhood setting, in the family, in the home. It is here that 
the parish apostolate is “structured” to form the apostolic spirit; here 
in the home, in the neighborhood. Through parish life, the Christian 
should receive inspiration to bear witness to Christ within the vertical 
elements that constitute society: professional groups, unions, organiza- 
tions for persons with special interests, talents or training. 

“Parish structure” can remain essentially the same, and yet undergo 
vital renewal. For example, we might stop thinking of the church 
building as something with towers or a steeple and start thinking of it 
as a floor in an apartment building buried in the midst of the homes of 
God’s people. 

The consecratio mundi is the object of the apostolate of the Church. 
If the world is to be consecrated, the heart of the world must be touched. 
The heart of the world can best be touched in the home. The present 
“structure” of the parish permits the parish to be conceived as a 
grouping of homes around Christ, around the altar. 

Like the individual Christian, so every parish needs to be reformed 
and re-converted every day of its life. The daily renewal is best accom- 
plished at the sacrificial Banquet Table of the parish altar. Here the 
Catholic community is formed in Christ, persevering in the doctrine 
of the apostles, in the communication of the breaking of the Bread and 
in prayer. Thus renewed, the members of the parish community go 
forth to bear witness to the Risen Christ and to restructure the world. 
St. Richard’s Church Rt. Rev. Josiah G. Chatham 
Jackson, Miss. 
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THE TABLET 


the oldest Catholic Weekly Review 
published in England (founded in 
1840) brings to its hundreds of 
readers in the United States of 
America, news, views and com- 
ments of events in Europe — espe- 
cially those of Catholic interest — 
articles on the foremost topics of 
the day, book reviews, reviews of 
plays and films and many other 
regular features. 


In its survey of the religious press, 
the WORLD’S PRESS NEWS said 
“Outstanding among the Roman 
Catholic papers is THE TABLET, 
one of the best informed and most 
ably conducted journals published in 
Britain . . . its comments on both 
international affairs and on home 
politics are obviously written from 
knowledge of many of the ‘off the 
record’ as well as overt facts.” 


Why not judge the paper for your- 
self? 

Just write your name and address 
on the margin of this advertise- 
ment, attach your check for $3.50, 
and post it to 


THE TABLET 

14 Howick Place, London, 

S.W. 1, England 

You will then receive a copy of the 
paper regularly each week for six 
months. 
































For all Religious 
and the laity 


TO LIVE 
IS CHRIST 


NATURE AND GRACE 
IN THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


by Robert W. 
Gleason, s.J. 


author of 
Christ and the Christian; 
co-author of 
Counselling the Catholic 


“Father Gleason has distilled, in 
a very readable style, the essence 
of the Religious Life. . . . Those 
called upon to give courses on 
the Religious Life to Novices, 
Juniors or even Professed Re- 
ligious should find this book in- 
valuable. . . . I would urge those 
lay people who wish to know 
and love the full life of the 
Church to read this book.”— 
JosePpH D. HAsSETT, s.J., in 
Thought 


“It is a duty as a reviewer to 
recommend this book to every 
superior and subject, to every 
religious jubilarian and aspirant 
to religious life.” — JUNIPER 
CUMMINGS, 0.F.M. CONV., in 
Worship 


At your bookstore $3.00 
SHEED & WARD, N.Y. 3 
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FALL BOOKS 


THE CONSCIENCE OF ISRAEL 
Pre-exilic Prophets and Prophesy 


by Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


The author of A Path Through Genesis on the political and social 
context of the prophets’ lives, what we know of the men themselves, 
the importance of their words—to us as well as to their contemporaries. 

$5.00 


GOD’S LIVING WORD 
by Alexander Jones 


Lectures given by the author at the first Biblical Congress in Australia. 
He chose biblical theology for his theme because “Biblicists and theo- 
logians are at last willing to learn from each other: this is the age of 
biblical theology.” $3.95 


THE MYSTERY OF GOD’S LOVE 
by Georges Lefebvre, O.S.B. 


“God is love and invites us to enter into the mystery of His love,” 
says Dom Lefebvre in his preface. The theme of his book is how we 
should respond to God’s invitation to ever closer union with Him. 

$3.00 


SANCTIFIED IN TRUTH 
by Leo Trese 


The author of Vessel of Clay on the grandeur and grind of a priest’s 
daily life, and of his need to relax and realize that God asks each to 
work with the talents he has been given, not other people’s. $3.50 


THE LAYMAN AND HIS CONSCIENCE 
by Ronald Knox 


Msgr. Knox’s second published retreat for the laity, written close to 
the end of his life. He is only going to dust our souls, he says dis- 
armingly, not spring-clean them ... but he uses a remarkably 
searching duster. $3.50 


At your bookstore 
SHEED & WARD 6 University Place, New York 3 
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FIDES FALL RELEASES! 


TONGUES OF FIRE 
Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J. 
Tongues of Fire is perhaps the 
deepest echo of Father Grand- 
maison’s spiritual life. As a book 
of eight retreats, or of thirty con- 
ferences, or of 105 meditations, 
Tongues of Fire will burn deep 
into your soul. $4.95 


THE MEANING OF 
SUNDAY 


J. A. Jungmann, S.J. 
Here is the famous liturgist’s 
answer to many questions about 
the place of Sunday in the bustle 
of today’s industrial economy. 

Paper: 50¢ 


The Second Annual 
YEARBOOK OF 
LITURGICAL STUDIES 
John H. Miller, C.S.C., Editor 


One of the most outstanding con- 
tributions to the literature of the 
modern Liturgical Movement, 
this critical review is designed to 
encourage scholarly research in 
liturgical questions. Associate 
Editors include Fathers McMan- 


us, Sloyan, and Barrosse. 
$7.00 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





























Interested in Liturgical 
Music? . . . Read! 


THE CATHOLIC 
CHOIRMASTER 


A timely periodical for choir- 
masters and organists. Gives prac- 
tical directions and current 
information on Sacred Music — 
Interesting articles by competent 
writers. 
Membership subscription, 

$2.75 a year; 

single copies, 70 cents 

(Foreign Countries, $2.75) 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


THE WHITE LIST 


Gives the approved music list of 
the Society of St. Gregory of 
America and a selection of Papal 
documents on Church music. 


Fourth Augmented Edition 
With New Supplement 
(1958 — $1.35 Postpaid) 


PUBLISHED BY: 
THE SOCIETY OF ST. 
GREGORY OF AMERICA 
HARRISTOWN RD., 
GLEN ROCK, N.J. 
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6 ARTICLES YOU WILL WANT TO READ 


( THe CHURCH, THE STATE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN AMERICA — 
Christopher Dawson. 

C) Asitrry Groupinc — A new classroom technique “ ‘may become accepted 

in most parochial schools within the next decade.” By Sister Mary 

Vianney. 

SMALL MaN IN Asia — Arthur Koestler takes vigorous exception to the 

popular belief that the East possesses a deeper spirituality than the West. 

THE MYTHS OF THE MODERN WorRLD — How they affect our lives, by 

Mircea Eliade. 

CONVENT LaBorATORY — An illustrated report on a small congregation 

of handicapped nuns who have taken up the fight against cancer. 

THe SUNDAY SERMON — Concrete suggestions for the priest and laity, 

by Rosemary Sheed 

These articles appeared in two recent issues of JUBILEE magazine. All six 

of them are yours FREE as a bonus with JUBILEE’s special introductory 

offer (see coupon below). 


JUBILEE —a magazine of the Church and her people —is staffed by 
experienced laymen (writers, editors and photographers) who explore the 
themes and problems engaging the Catholic in the modern world. 

The only magazine of its kind in the country, JUBILEE has been enthusi- 
astically received by many of its distinguished readers: 

“I should have written many times in the past to tell you what a fine, a 
very fine magazine you have in JUBILEE. It is really a great blessing” — Wil- 
liam Lynch, S.J. (author of “The Image Industries”). 

“JUBILEE is a spiritual, intellectual and esthetic joy” — Karl Stern. 

“JUBILEE captures the beauty and meaning of Christian life as few 
magazines can. The many informative articles and picture stories on the 
Church and her people make JUBILEE a wonderful magazine for any Catholic 
family” — Clare Boothe Luce. 


A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

All six of the above articles are yours FREE with a special trial sub- 
scription to JUBILEE — nine months for only $2.98. Introduce yourself to 
JUBILEE — like many readers you will find that JUBILEE opens up a new 
world of people, ideas and events that will give you a rich, new understanding 
of the themes and problems engaging the Catholic in the modern world. 

Merely tear out the cou —_ below and mail immediately with payment. 
You will receive nine months of JUBILEE plus all six of the above articles 
FREE as a bonus. 

This offer can be made for a limited time only, so tear out the coupon 
below and mail it today. 
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JUBILEE, 377 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE of charge the six articles you advertised in “Worship” 
and enter my nine-month trial subscription to JUBILEE. [] $2.98 enclosed. 
0 Bill me. 
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Address 
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“There are many points which the Church 
leaves to the discussion of theologians, in 
that there is no absolute certainty about 


” 
. 


them. . 


Pope John XXIll 


A new series of theological discussions 


edited by KARL RAHNER, S.J. 


“The purpose of the series 
QUAESTIONES DISPUTATAE 
is not to represent the views of 
any particular school of theology, 
“traditional” or “modern,” but to 
express the conviction that even 
after two thousand years the es- 
sential concern of Christian the- 
ology must be its own subject 
matter, God’s revelation in Jesus 
Christ, rather than its historical 
development. There are numerous 
topics, burning quaestiones dis- 
putatae, which are not treated ex- 
plicitly enough in current theol- 
ogy—questions of fundamental 
theology, basic problems of moral 
theology, all those rarely men- 
tioned difficulties by which the 
understanding of the Gospel is 
complicated or impeded for men 
and women in our time. 


We trust that the QUAES- 
TIONES DISPUTATAE series 
opens up a program which is 
simple, wide and yet sufficiently 
clear. We should be glad to have 
the support of all those who are 
willing to develop Catholic the- 
ology within the framework of 
this series.” 


KARL RAHNER, S.J., Editor 


INSPIRATION IN THE BIBLE 
by Karl Rahner, S.J. 


An entirely new approach to the 
mystery in which the Scriptures are 
seen primarily as an essential and 
constitutive element of the Apostolic 
Church, and their inspiration simply 
as part of the activity of God in es- 
tablishing the Church as the guard- 
ian of faith. $1.95 


PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


by Heinrich Schlier 


An analysis of the spirit of Evil 
which by temptation and deception 
attempts to lead men into sin. 
Christ’s coming is shown as the de- 
finitive defeat of the Powers which 
must make a last effort to inveigle 
the Christian by disbelief and dis- 
obedience away from the victorious 
Christ. $1.95 


ON THE THEOLOGY OF DEATH 
by Karl Rahner, S.J. 

The author treats of the nature of 
the Christian’s death from the the- 
ological point of view and on the 
special mode of death called martyr- 
dom, and he conveys a sense of the 
intellectual urgency and the explora- 
tory nature of the inquiry into this 
“open” question of death. $2.25 


HERDER AND HERDER NEW YORK 
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I CONFESS 


I look forward to the Resurrection of the dead. 


DAILY MISSAL OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 


Literature on the Maryknoll Missal sent upon requj 
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